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Great Britain’s 





Wartime Exports 


Review of the Official Accounts Relating to the 
Export Trade of the United Kingdom, 1938-43 


HE RECENT RELEASE of detailed 
figures relating to the downward 
course of British exports during the 
war has served to confirm what many 
had already surmised. But in releasing 
these figures the British Government has 
made it possible for those interested in 
world trade, particularly British and 
American exporters, to study the effects 
of war on the volume and value of trade 
with various areas and in specific com- 
modities. Lacking, for the time being, 
similar figures for British imports, the 
impact of the war on the balance of 
trade—both in general and with partic- 
ular countries, which is of considerably 
greater importance and certainly more 
interesting—-cannot be evaluated. In 
fact, the element which makes these fig- 
ures of interest—that is, the effect of the 
war—at the same time limits their utility 
as indicators of long-range post-war 
trends in Britain’s export trade. This 
last question which is of such vital con- 
cern at the present time can be ap- 
proached only by an analysis of Britain’s 
economic position vis-a-vis the rest of 
the world, and therefore demands far 
broader treatment than can be accorded 
to it here. 

To some extent, also, the export fig- 
ures shown in the official accounts are of 
less real value than they might other- 
wise be, since for the years 1939-41 ex- 
ports of munitions to the governments of 
other countries and supplies for the use 
of British Government forces in the Do- 
minions are included, excepting only 
those sent to India for use by United 
Kingdom forces and by the Indian Army. 
Subsequent to 1941, however, munitions 
and vehicles for war purposes when 
shipped by Government Departments are 
excluded. It may be pointed out though 
that the figures for 1938 are essentially 
comparable with those for 1942 and 1943, 
since before the war such goods were 
mostly exported directly by manufac- 
turers or by representatives of the Gov- 
ernment concerned, and goods presently 
exported in this way are still included. 
But, even here, commercial comparabil- 
ity is restricted by the failure to sepa- 
rate goods shipped as Reverse Lend- 
Lease or as supplies to other governments 


By Dona.p F. Heatuerincron, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce 


from those goods exported on a purely 
commercial basis. 

Despite all these factors, the figures do 
serve highly useful purposes, particularly 
when they are employed with some cau- 
tion. Perhaps above all else they dem- 
onstrate the extent to which the United 
Kingdom has shifted away from the pro- 
duction of goods for export to the pro- 
duction of goods for war, either by a 
complete change in the nature, of the 
articles being produced by the industry 
or by continuing and even accelerating 
production of the same type of goods 
while altering the direction in which the 
ultimate flow of the goods would pro- 
ceed. 


Export Trends 


A general picture of the fluctuations 
from month to month in the value of all 
exports of United Kingdom produce and 
manufactures is presented in chart I. 
As indicated earlier, however, the figures 
for 1942 and 1943 are not strictly com- 
parable with those for earlier years, 
owing to the inclusion of shipments of 
munitions on Government account for 
the years 1939-41. This is particularly 
reflected in the rapid and substantial rise 
in monthly value figures after the inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union, a rise presum- 
ably resulting from the heavy shipments 
of war materials to that nation. (This 
assumption is at least partially confirmed 
by the fact that exports to European 
countries other than enemy and enemy- 
occupied countries increased by £14,301.- 
000 in 1941 over 1940.) Similarly, the 
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substantially lower level of exports in 
1942 as compared with late 1941 may in 
all probability be partially ascribed to 
the shift in methods of computation 
and the exclusion of munitions shipped 
on Government account. 

Value figures, however, are not always 
conclusive proof of fundamental changes, 
owing to the influence of the price fac- 
tor. In this case when correction is 
made for price changes, as is done in 
chart II, the downward slope is even more 
apparent. Thus, for 1943 the volume in- 
dex stood at 29, compared with 94 for 
1939 and 100 for 1938, a cut of slightly 
over two-thirds, whereas the value of 
British exports showed a drop of only 
three-fifths from the 1938 level. 

Although this over-all survey fur- 
nishes a good indication of the scope of 
the changes which have taken place in 
Britain’s export trade, the effect of these 
changes on particular commodities is 
even more important. In examining the 
shifts in commodity distribution it is in- 
teresting to note that 10 major com- 
modity classes’ made up 65 percent of 
the value of British exports in 1938, and 
that as a group these same 10 classes still 
comprised 65 percent in 1943. But when 
the items are taken separately, it can 
clearly be seen that some have fallen off 
to a much greater extent than others. 
For example, coal exports alone showed 
a decline of £31,365,288 between 1938 and 
1943 and accounted for 69 percent of the 
total decline in raw-material exports as 
a whole. On the other hand, the “food, 
drink, and tobacco” group was kept from 
such a drastic decline largely through 
whisky exports to the United States and 
Canada, and this in turn was accom- 
plished only through the depletion of 
existing stocks. 

Chart II illustrates what has happened 
to Britain’s major exports in volume 
terms. It is clear that while textile ex- 
ports, with the exception of silk and 
rayon, have fallen off during the war, 
exports of metal goods fell off to an even 
greater extent. In fact during 1940 and 
1941 the reduction would have been still 
greater had it not been for large-scale 
shipments of vehicles and machinery to 
other Allied governments, particularly to 
Russia, during the latter part of 1941. 
As a general rule, those manufactured 
articles which best maintained their ex- 
port standing were items in which sub- 
stantial amounts of indigenous materials 
were used, such as pottery and glassware, 
or items which were produced largely by 
nontransferable labor. Explanations for 
most of these shifts and changes are not 
self-evident in the figures themselves; 
reference must be made to the dates 
when various trends were either accentu- 
ated or reversed and to the revisions in 
Britain’s export policy. 


Export Policy 


Contrary to some common impressions, 
it would be incorrect to state that the 
United Kingdom has followed a single, 


‘These 10 are: Beverages, coal, iron and 
steel, and manufactures thereof, machinery, 
cotton textiles, woolen and worsted textiles, 
silk and rayon goods, other textiles, chemi- 
cals, and vehicles. 
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uniform export policy from the begin- 
ning of the war. Actually, Britain has 
passed through at least three phases and 
since mid-1941 has been in a fourth 
which may now be drawing to a close. 
In all phases, however, one over-riding 
factor has been fully appreciated—Brit- 
ain’s need to import. Moreover, it has 
been the circumstances and considera- 
tions affecting this factor which have 
determined the character of Britain’s 
export policy at a particular period. As- 
sociated with it, but no. necessarily in- 
dependent of it, has been the continuing 
claim made upon Britain’s resources by 
the mounting demands of the war. 

It might be said that from September 
1939 to February 1940, Britain did not 
have any real wartime policy toward ex- 
ports beyond preventing them from fall- 
ing into enemy hands and controlling the 
foreign exchange arising out of their sale 
abroad. Indeed, the temporary ‘shock to 
exports occasioned by the outbreak of 
hostilities was followed by a near-normal 
resumption of oversea export trade. So 
far as resources were concerned, there 
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were at hand stocks of materials and up. 
employed manpower, shipping space was 
more than adequate for outward Cargoes 
and exporters still held some supplies of 
finished goods. 

Although it was obvious that the na. 
tion’s productive capacity would have to 
be turned toward war supplies, it also was 
clear that imports would have to be 
maintained at a high level in order to 
keep the industrial plant supplied with 
raw materials, the people with food, ang 
the Army with war supplies. Exports, 
therefore, were recognized as one of the 
most effective means by which foreign ex. 
change could be obtained for payment on 
imports, and the Government urged ex. 
porters to keep up and if possible increase 
their trade to the greatest extent consist- 
ent with vital war needs. Despite this 
however, the accelerated pace at which 
war mobilization was proceeding resulted 
in the imposition of a multitude of emer. 
gency financial, trading, and production 
controls which in turn complicated the 
problems of the export trader and con- 
tributed to delays in filling orders. In 
view of this situation, the exporters vig- 
orously pressed the Government for 4 
decision as to whether it was prepared to 
adopt a more positive policy toward ex- 
ports. 

The failure of the Government to take 
a definite stand early in the war may be 
ascribed to two main factors: The im- 
mediate necessity for dealing with a 
multitude of problems which left little 
time to formulate an export policy; and 
a failure on the part of the authorities to 
grasp the true character of the war and 
the degree of mobilization that would be 
required. On the other hand, exporters 
were well aware within a short time, if 
not at first, that very strong and active 
Government intervention would be re- 
quired if exports were to reach anywhere 
near the desired levels. 

From February to October 1940 
Britain passed through a phase which 
has been labeled ‘“‘the indiscriminate ex- 
port drive.”” This was the Government’s 
answer to the exporters and to the critics 
who were asserting that nothing was 
being done to increase the means by 
which payment could be made overseas. 
Under this policy a large measure of 
responsibility for increasing exports was 
left to the traders and businessmen 
themselves, working through export 
groups formed within each industry and 
through an Export Council organized 
under the Board of Trade but composed 
mainly of businessmen. The aim of the 
group system was to coordinate and 
facilitate trade through cooperation be- 
tween traders and to act as links between 
individual traders and the Government. 
In addition, the groups aided in alloca- 
tion of raw materials and in reducing 
unnecessary competition between na- 
tionals engaged in oversea trading. Al- 
together some 290 groups were estab- 
lished, most of them being based on 
trade associations, each representing a 
special exporting interest. 

The new policy had barely been estab- 
lished before the collapse of France and 
the evacuation from Dunkirk altered the 
whole complexion of the war. It was 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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AUSTRALIA— 


The Dramatic 


ParT II 


USTRALIA’S rural production and 
manufacturing activities during 
the course of World War II were cov- 
ered in Part I of this survey, published 
in last week’s issue of FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY; in this second and con- 
cluding part the reader will find a con- 
siderable variety of salient facts as to 
the other vital phases of the Common- 
wealth’s economy since 1939. 

In the calendar year 1938 Australia 
produced from its own ores £32,000,000 
worth of minerals, including 1,592,000 
fine ounces of gold, 13,778,000 ounces of 
silver, 13,535,000 tons of coal, 20,000 tons 
of copper, 930,000 tons of pig iron, 240,- 
000 tons of lead, 163,000 tons of zinc, and 
3,331 tons of tin. In many cases produc- 
tion figures covering the war years have 
not been released, but some comment 
can be made and certain statistics 
divulged. 

The latest figures on gold production 
are for the calendar year 1943, when 
production had declined to 750,900 fine 
ounces. The important position of the 
industry in the economy of Western 
Australia is one reason why the Federal 
Government has not felt it desirable to 
force a further curtailment. On the 
other hand, production of many miner- 
als has been increased greatly in order 
to take care of Australia’s own enlarged 
requirements and to provide exports to 
the United States and other Allied coun- 
tries. One of the largest mines in Aus- 
tralia changed over from the production 
of lead and zinc to the production of 
copper, helping to raise total copper 
production by more than 50 percent. 
The output of antimony has gone up 30 
percent; the large-scale efforts to pro- 
duce more tungsten, inaugurated early 
in the war, have been most successful; 
and valuable contributions have been 
made to the Allied supplies of tantalite, 
beryl, and osmiridium. To the extent 
desirable or possible, there has been con- 
tinued production of lead, zinc, iron ore, 
tin, and mica. Coal production, al- 
though still above pre-war levels, has 
been affected a great deal by labor 
troubles, and coal is now being rationed. 
The Australian steel industry has be- 
come independent of imports for its re- 
quirements of ferro-alloys, with the ex- 
ception of vanadium from South Africa 
and chrome and nickel from New Cale- 
donia. 


Aluminum Smelting Plant 


The most recent development involv- 
ing the production of minerals is the an- 


By Witson C. Fraxe, U. S. Consul, 
Sydney 


nouncement just made by the Federal 
Government that an aluminum smelting 
industry is to be established in the island 
State of Tasmania, with the Federal 
Government and the Tasmanian State 
government being co-owners. The proj- 
ect is expected to cost £3,000,000, and the 
Federal Government on September 29, 
1944, introduced a bill in Parliament to 
provide its share, £1,500,000. Tasmania 
has been selected as the site of the new 
industry because of its hydroelectric re- 
sources. It has been stated officially 
that this electric power will be provided 
at a rate of close to ld. (one Australian 
penny, or about 1.35 United States cents) 
per unit, which is claimed to be no more 
than what smelters in North America 
have to pay. 

There are large deposits of good-grade 
bauxite in various parts of Australia, but 

¢ 


Course of Its Wartime Economy 


so far no announcement has been made 
as to which deposits will be developed 
first. In announcing the Government’s 
decision to establish the industry, the 
Minister for Supply said that a detailed 
survey had shown that Australia’s min- 
imum requirements of aluminum in the 
post-war period would be 6,000 long tons 
a year, but he thought this figure would 
be greatly increased. He added that, be- 
sides its own consumption, Australia ex- 
pected to export aluminum to “Pacific 
areas.” 


Construction Activities 


Australia had experienced a mild 
building boom for several years prior to 
the outbreak of war, the 1939 recorded 
value of all building operations (build- 
ing permits) averaging £2,750,000 
monthly. At first the war had little ef- 
fect on this; but with the spread of the 
war to the Pacific, drastic restrictions 
were imposed on building, and since that 





Commonwealth Department of Information 


Girls at work on a 2,000-acre farm near Stawell, Victoria—helping to solve Australia’s labor 
problem. These members of the Land Girls’ Army are serving “for the duration.” 
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time permits have not been much in ex- 
cess of £300,000 monthly. 

Soon after American armed forces be- 
gan to arrive in Australia at the begin- 
ning of 1942, the Australian Government 
established a construction organization 
which became known as the Allied Works 
Council. This Council has since com- 
pleted defense work costing £120,000,000, 
which includes strategic roads, airfields, 
military buildings, and other facilities 
for use of the Allied armed forces in this 
area. With the war moving north from 
Australia, the activities of the Council 
are being reduced, but it still has to 
complete approved work that will cost 
around £26,000,000. Personnel of the 
Council, which last year numbered 
52,000, has now been reduced to 21,000. 

The virtual cessation of normal build- 
ing operations since 1941 has created an 
acute housing shortage. It has been of- 
ficially stated that even before the war 
there was a shortage of 120,000 dwellings, 
and that in addition there was need to 
replace 100,000 “slum” houses. The Fed- 
eral Government estimates that by 1945 
there will be urgent need for a total of 
300,000 new houses. To meet this sit- 
uation, it is lending money to the hous- 
ing authorities of the various States, 
which started building operations with a 
target of 1,215 low-cost permanent 
homes for the last 3 months of 1944. 
The Federal Government hopes that 
50,000 houses will be constructed in the 
first year after the war—30,000 under the 
Government-sponsorship scheme, for 
low-income families, and 20,000 to be 
constructed by private enterprise for 
persons with higher incomes. The plan 
is to increase the total to 80,000 a year 
in the third year after the end of the war. 
The maximum number of dwellings con- 
structed in any year prior to the war was 
40,000, and to reach the post-war tar- 
gets the Government has said that the 
building industry will have to be reor- 
ganized, because houses will have to be 
built more economically and more quickly 
than in the past. 

Besides new dwellings, a huge pro- 
gram of public construction is planned 
for after the war. This will include rail- 
way construction, roads and bridges, 
electricity undertakings, sewerage and 
water supply, and many other projects. 
The National Works Council has already 
approved high-priority work to cost 
£154,000,000 as the first installment of 
the post-war program. 


Transport and Communication 


Australia’s transportation system had 
several defects that were brought into 
sharp relief by the war. With 27,000 
miles of track, the railways were (and 
still are) owned by the respective State 
governments within whose territory the 
lines operate, the only exception being 
the 2,200-mile transcontinental line con- 
structed by the Federal Government to 
connect the State of South Australia with 
that of Western Australia. Each State 
has a different gage, and the necessity 
to reload all passenger and freight traf- 
fic at every State border is an expensive 
and time-consuming operation. The 
number of coastal steamers was not 
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large; the development of long-distance 
road transport had been retarded by 
State laws designed to prevent compe- 
tition with the State-owned railways; 
and civil aviation had not reached the 
point of doing much more than convey- 
ing a limited number of passengers be- 
tween the State capitals. 

The war, particularly after 1941 when 
coastal shipping became hazardous, 
placed a heavy strain on this transpor- 
tation system. Most of the load was 
thrown on the railways, and it soon be- 
came necessary to restrict Many types 
of freight traffic and to institute a per- 
mit system of travel from one State to 
another. This enlarged burden on the 
railways caused traffic train-miles run to 
increase from 77,500,000 miles in the year 
ended June 30, 1939, to 96,100,000 in the 
year ended June 30, 1943. Gross revenue 
rose from £44,800,000 to £84,800,000, with 
net earnings jumping from £8,800,000 to 
£20,100,000. More recent figures for all 
States are not available; but in New 
South Wales, which operates 26 percent 
of the total mileage, the number of pas- 
sengers carried in the year 1943-44 was 
5 percent greater than in 1942-43, while 
freight tonnage, excluding livestock, de- 
clined 1 percent. The railways have had 
to postpone a great deal of maintenance 
and renewal work, which will form part 
of the extensive post-war program of 
improvement now planned. The Federal 
Minister for Transport has said that the 
unification of railway gages should be 
carried out as soon as possible after the 
end of the war, but there are many prac- 
tical difficulties to be overcome before 
this can be done. 

The shortage of merchant vessels 
caused Australia early in the war to re- 
vive its merchant shipbuilding industry. 
While most of the facilities have had to 
be employed in maintenance and repair 
work (which during a recent period of 20 
months covered 5,949 merchant vessels 
of a total tonnage exceeding 24,000,000 
tons), as well as in the construction of 
many small ships for military use, the 
Australian Government laid down a pro- 
gram of constructing a number of stand- 
ard 9,000-ton ships. Four have been 
completed and have entered the coastal 
service; two more are now fitting out; 
and eight others are in the course of con- 
struction. In addition, contracts have 
been let for two 2,000-ton vessels, plans 
have been approved for several 4,000-ton 
vessels, and preliminary plans have been 
undertaken for 6,000-ton vessels. This, 
of course, is in addition to Australia’s 
program of naval construction, which 
since the outbreak of war has included 
destroyers and corvettes as well as auxil- 
iary craft. 

Civil air lines have suffered from lack 
of equipment throughout the war period. 
Nevertheless, the number of passengers 
carried increased from 74,000 in the last 
6 months of 1939 to 106,000 in the last 
half of 1944. Over the same period the 
weight of goods carried rose from 938,000 
pounds to 1,389,000 pounds, and the 
weight of mail from 247,000 to 1,437,000 
pounds. Certain steps have been taken 
which should result in Australia’s getting 
several additional aircraft for civil pur- 
poses at a very early date. 
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External air services now maintained 
on a commercial basis are the trans-Tas. 
man Sea link with New Zealand and the 
trans-Indian Ocean service from West- 
ern Australia to Colombo, Ceylon, and 
Karachi, India, which links up with the 
British service from London. Speaking 
in Parliament on September 29, 1944 
the Minister for Air said that certain na- 
tions did not favor international owner. 
ship and operation of air lines as pro- 
posed some months ago by Australia and 
New Zealand—and that, therefore, the 
principle was not likely to be accepted at 
the conference of United Nations to dis. 
cuss post-war civil aviation. He indi- 
cated that, as an alternative, Australig 
would concentrate on the establishment 
of inter-Empire lines. He added that 
the Australian Government's plans in- 
cluded the establishment of a military air 
transport service across the Pacific as a 
forerunner of commercial air services, 
which would connect with the interna] 
service in Canada and the trans-Atlantic 
air service between Canada and the 
United Kingdom. 

Besides improvements in the internal 
telephone and telegraph systems, includ- 
ing the addition of several new trunk 
lines between the principal cities, Aus- 
tralia has since the beginning of the war 
established a direct radio-telegraph cir- 
cuit with the United States. Extensive 
improvements in internal services are 
planned for the post-war period, an im- 
portant part of the projected program 
being the conversion of at least 400 coun- 
try exchanges from manual to automatic 
operation. 


Labor and Employment 


The shortage of manpower has been 
one of the most difficult problems en- 
countered during the war, and the Gov- 
ernment has had to use its full powers 
under the National Security Regulations 
to direct persons to specified employment 
and to prevent the changing of jobs. In- 
stead of improving, this manpower prob- 
lem is becoming greater in consequence 
of the increasing demands being made, 
and to be made, by military forces based 
on Australia. 

Gross enlistments in Australia’s armed 
forces to the end of April 1944 had totaled 
890,000, and farmers and manufacturers 
have recently requested the Government 
to bring many persons back to civil life 
for employment of an essential nature. 
However, while releasing a very small 
number of essential workers from the 
army, the Government has stated em- 
phatically that it will maintain the full 
striking power of the armed forces. 

In meeting the manpower problem, 
the Government has directed. a large 
number of workers from such fields as 
wholesale and retail trade, banking, and 
insurance, to other lines of work; the 
number of women workers has been in- 
creased sharply; more minors have been 
employed; and many men who had re- 
tired or were ready to retire on account 
of age have been induced to return to 
or continue in their jobs. Nevertheless, 
the Prime Minister stated at the end 
of August 1944 that an absolute mini- 
mum of 52,000 additional men would be 
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needed in the next 6 months for work 
of a high priority. He indicated that 
many of these men would have to come 
from the armed forces, but that they 
would be drawn largely from noncom- 
patant troops so as to preserve the full 
striking power of the army. 

There have not been as many industry- 
wide strikes as there have been stop- 
pages of short duration in individual fac- 
tories or mines where the workmen were 
dissatisfied with something confined to 
a particular plant or pit. This has been 
especially marked in the coal-mining in- 
dustry, and the position recently reached 
the point where coal is now being ra- 
tioned even to essential users. Absentee- 
ism has been a great problem and has 
caused further delays in production. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade 


In addition to the manufacture and 
sale of war goods, which naturally 
showed a great increase, wholesale and 
retail trade tended to expand during 
1941 and 1942. However, the outbreak 
of war in the Pacific caused drastic re- 
ductions in the manufacture of goods for 
civil consumption—which, coupled with 
further sharp restrictions on imports 
and the rationing of many items, created 
shortages that caused the volume of re- 
tail trade to turn downward. Without 
any decrease in the general price level, 
members of the Retail Traders Associa- 
tion of New South Wales reported that 
the value of their sales during the 12 
months ended June 30, 1943, were off 13 
percent compared with the previous 12 
months, and that there was a further 
reduction of 6 percent in the year ended 
June 30, 1944. 


Price Movements 


Immediately after the outbreak of war 
in 1939 the Australian Government es- 
tablished a Prices Commission and, 
through National Security Regulations, 
prohibited any unauthorized increases in 
wholesale or retail prices. At first, trad- 
ers were permitted to adjust their prices 
to increases in costs, the ratio of profits 
to costs remaining constant except in 
certain cases where the Prices Commis- 
sioner allowed or required a variation of 
the ratio. In April 1942, the system was 
altered to the extent that traders were 
thereafter permitted to add increased 
costs but no profit on these increased 
costs. Total profits of a trader would 
not be allowed to exceed his total profits 
as of April 15, 1942, assuming the same 
volume of business, even though the 
value of his sales had increased through 
rising costs. 

This system of price control was fairly 
effective in preventing unjustified rises, 
and undoubtedly did much _ toward 
checking inflationary trends. Neverthe- 
less, with wartime costs rising (which 
trend was far more marked in the case 
of imported goods than with domestic 
products), retail prices continued to 
move upward. Thus the official retail 
price index increased 4.6 percent in 1940, 
a further 5.4 percent in 1941, and then 
rose another 9.5 percent in 1942. The 
spiral of rising prices was to a great ex- 
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tent caused by the system in Australia 
whereby the basic wage of all workmen 
is adjusted to the cost of living. In- 
creased costs of goods caused an auto- 
matic increase in wages, and this in turn 
caused another increase in costs of goods 
and services. 

In April 1943, the entire system of 
price control was changed. To combat 
the growing danger of inflation and to 
obviate a greatly increased price level 
in the post-war period, ceiling prices 
were established. No effort was made to 
roll back prices; the ceiling was the price 
current on April 12, 1943. The new sys- 
tem provided that the Government 
would subsidize manufacturers and trad- 
ers to take care of any increased costs 
that might occur after that date. Under 
this plan, which is still in effect, prices 
have remained practically at the April 
1943 level. If a manufacturer’s costs 
rise, or if an importer has to pay more 
for goods, he applies to the Government 
for the necessary subsidy to enable him 
to sell at the ceiling price. This subsidy 
is granted except in those cases where 
the Prices Commissioner finds that the 
applicant himself can absorb the added 
costs on the particular item wthout re- 
ducing his over-all profits below per- 
mitted levels, as frequently occurs. 

At the present time there is formal 
rationing of gasoline, tea, sugar, cloth- 
ing and shoes, piece goods, butter, and 
meat. However, many other goods are 
difficult to obtain, and numerous retail 
stores resort to informal rationing of 
certain items to their customers. This 
has given rise to some black-marketing; 
but on the whole the control of, prices, 
the rationing of some goods, and the 
drastic action on the part of the Govern- 
ment to stamp out black markets has 
been very effective in controlling the cost 
of living. The base of the official retail- 
price (cost-of-living) index of the six 
capital cities is “Average of 3 years 
ended June 30, 1939=1,000.” In June 
1944, the index figures were as follows: 
food and groceries, 1,185; rent of 4- and 
5-room houses, 1,054; clothing, 1,747 
(caused largely by the fact that a great 
proportion of clothing material, other 
than wool goods, has to be imported) ; 
and miscellaneous items, 1,214. 


Money, Banking, Finance 


At the middle of 1939 Australia’s ag- 
gregate public debt (Federal and State) 
was £1,295,000,000. By June 30, 1944, it 
had risen to £2,367,000,000. All of this 
increase was in the Federal debt, which 
went from £397,000,000 to £1,476,000,000. 

To the end of June 1944, the Federal 
Government had spent £1,654,000,000 on 
the present war; £553,000,000 was pro- 
vided by taxation, £760,000,000 by public 
borrowing, and practically all the bal- 
ance by the sale of Treasury Bills to the 
Commonwealth Bank. For the year 
ended June 30, 1943, the Federal Treas- 
urer has budgeted for total expenditures 
of £686,000,000 ‘including £544,000,000 
for war purposes) and revenue of £309,- 
000,000, leaving £377,000,000 to be met 
by loans. 

At the beginning of the war each State, 
as well as the Federal Government, levied 
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income tax. The rates of the former 
varied from State to State, and any in- 
crease in the Federal rate would, there- 
fore, burden the taxpayers of some States 
more than others. To overcome this 
problem the Federal Government made 
an agreement with all the States, effec- 
tive as from July 1, 1942, whereby the 
latter vacated the income-tax field, the 
Federal Government agreeing to com- 
pensate the States in annual amounts 
equal to their average collections in this 
field during 1939-40 and 1940-41. The 
Federal Government then introduced 
uniform rates throughout the Common- 
wealth, and at the same time increased 
the rates sharply. As a result the Fed- 
eral Government’s collections of income 
tax rose from £11,500,000 in the fiscal 
year 1938-39 to £183,800,000 in 1943-44, 
of which £33,500,000 was returned to the 
States under the new arrangement. Of 
the 1943-44 collections, 72 percent was 
paid by persons and 28 percent by com- 
panies. The Federal Treasurer has said 
that income-tax rates have now reached 
limits beyond which they cannot go. 

Ten war loans have already been 
floated, and another one for £160,000,000 
was opened on September 26, 1944, on 
which interest will be the same as the 
first loan—namely, 2% percent for 4-5 
years and 3% percent for 6-16 years. 
The Government is making strenuous 
efforts, through these loans, to draw off 
some of the huge increase that has oc- 
curred, despite heavier taxation, in pub- 
lic spending power as evidenced by a 
rise in savings-banks deposits from 
£246,000,000 at the middle of 1939 to 
£472,000,000 at the middle of 1944 and a 
concurrent increase in note circulation 
from £49,000,000 to £188,000,000, practi- 
cally all of this added volume of notes 
being held by the public. Deposits in 
banks other than savings banks have 
also risen sharply, but in order to re- 
strict the credit base the Government 
has required these trading banks to lodge 
with the Commonwealth (Central) Bank 
any deposits in excess of those held in 
September 1939. The funds lodged under 
this arrangement totaled £183,000,000 on 
June 30, 1944. 

Largely in consequence of the British 
Government’s purchase of the entire 
wool clip during the war even if it can- 
not be moved from Australia, accompa- 
nied by a sharp restriction of imports 
from the United Kingdom as well as from 
other countries, the Commonwealth 
Bank’s reserve of sterling exchange and 
money at short call in London increased 
from an average of £33,000,000 in 1939 
to £158,000,000 at June 30, 1944. The 
difficulty of converting this sterling to 
dollars is, of course, one of the chief 
problems that arises in any considera- 
tion of future imports from the United 
States. 


Credit and Collections 


In following the Government’s wishes, 
banks have placed a number of restric- 
tions on credit extended to the public 
and have also become more critical of 
the purposes for which loans are to be 
used. With an increase in deposits of 

(Continued on p. 36) 
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PERU Develops Its 


AMAZON Empire 


ERU, third largest of the South Amer- 

ican republics, has an area of 530,435 
square miles, three-quarters of which is 
included in the basin of the Amazon 
River. While much of the potential, 
though undeveloped, wealth of the na- 
tion is found in this eastern forest region, 
practically all the population is concen- 
trated along the Pacific Coast and in the 
narrow belt of mountainous highlands. 
The fertile 400,000 square miles of the 
Amazon region has remained undevel- 
oped largely because of the lack of com- 
munications. 

Under the impact of war and its de- 
mand for rubber, rotenone, quinine, and 
many other products of the Tropics, this 
region has become the center of feverish 
activity and is developing an industrial 
base which should make it an important 
trade center in the post-war world. 


Many Changes at Iquitos 


Iquitos, a city of 34,000 on the upper 
Amazon, is the capital of this region. 
Iquitos is less than 500 miles from the 
Pacific Ocean as the crow flies, yet the 
traveler who in the past made the over- 
land journey from Lima to Iquitos spent 
a full month on the way and underwent 
considerable hardship in traveling by 
muleback, canoe, and raft to reach his 
destination. 

Little merchandise could be sent over 
this difficult route, so shipments from 
Lima to Iquitos went by ocean steamer 


By Major General JULIAN L. ScHLEy, 
Assistant Coordinator and Direc- 
tor of the Transportation Division 
of the Office of Inter-American 
Affairs 


northward through the Panama Canal, 
then completely around northern South 
America and 2,300 miles up the Ama- 
zon—a voyage of 8,000 miles. 

Today that is all changed. Isolation 
is ended, and Iquitos, half forgotten since 
the last rubber boom and drowsing in a 
25-year siesta, has suddenly awakened 
into new life and activity. One can now 
reach Iquitos from Lima in only 5 days 
via the new Pucallpa Highway—2 days 
by bus, and 3 by steamer—while the 
flying time between the two cities is only 
5 hours. 

Iquitos occupies a picturesque location 
on the left bank of the Amazon on a 
slightly elongated tract of land which is 
380 feet above sea level. The Amazon is 
on one side, and Lake Moronococha and 
the rivers Itaya and Nanay are on the 
other. The principal buildings are of 
brick and stone, some faced with marble 
imported during the earlier period of 
rubber prosperity. The poorer people 
live in bamboo and mud huts thatched 
with palm. 

Iquitos, first mentioned in 1756, was 
then a collection of 30 palm huts inhab- 
ited by the Iquita Indians who were con- 





ie 


A 200-horsepower, shallow-draft towboat of the type now being built in the United States for 
service on the Amazon River and its tributaries. 


stantly at war with the neighboring 
tribes. By 1909, the rubber boom had in- 
creased the population of the town tc 
40,000 inhabitants, but it had declined to 
34,000 at the time of the 1940 census. 

The rainy season extends from No- 
vember to May and the dry season from 
June to October, the hottest months 
being January, February, and March 
when the humidity and sultriness are 
very marked. 


City’s Major Aspects 


Iquitos, says a Peruvian writer, is one 
of the few cities in Peru without either a 
sewage system or water service. About 
50 blocks in the heart of the city have 
been “urbanized.” Only in the central 
part of the city are the streets paved and 
provided with sidewalks. 

For drinking water, the inhabitants 
depend on wells and on the rain water 
collected from the roofs. Travelers re- 
port that drinking water used to be sup- 
plied by 50 or more picturesque “agua- 
deros,” each with a string of mules and 
each mule carrying four water jars hold- 
ing 5 gallons each. Aguaderos, however, 
have disappeared from the present 
scene. 

The town once had a narrow-gage 
steam railway which distributed freight 
and merchandise on weekdays and was 
used by the populace for excursions 2 
miles up the river to the bathing beach 
on Sundays, but the railway has fallen 
into decay and busses now provide the 
local transportation. 

To attract business in the evening, the 
busses have music. The drivers engage 
local musicians to ride up and down and 
entertain the passengers. Riding to mu- 
sic is reported to have a strong popular 
appeal, and, despite the bumpy roads, the 
busses are crowded as the populace takes 
its airing to the strains of tangos by the 
rolling orchestra. 


Improvements Under Way 


The new alcalde or mayor, the ener- 
getic engineer Luis Garcia Torres, has 
pledged his administration to effect 
many civic improvements. The town 
hall which burned in 1931 is to be re- 
built, and much-needed sidewalks are to 
be constructed. 

The local electric-lighting system re- 
cently has been renovated, and addi- 
tional improvements are to be made in 
the central plaza, which has palm trees 
and a bandstand. 

Iquitos has been selected as the Ama- 
zon Valley base for the work of the Inter- 
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American Cooperative Public Health 
Service—known as the SCISP—which is 
an official agency of the Peruvian Minis- 
try of Health. Upward of a million soles 
are being spent in improving, and adding 
an 88-bed annex to, the Iquitos Hospital, 
which already had 100 beds. When 
finished, this hospital will have complete 
facilities for surgery, X-ray and labora- 
tory work. An out-patient department 
js now taking care of 4,000 patients a 
month, and a recently established health 
center is giving preventive health in- 
struction to 3,000 persons a month. 
Iquitos has been made the training cen- 
ter for health workers for this entire 
area; sanitary inspectors, nurses, and 
nurses’ aids are trained here. 

In cooperation with nearby lumber 
mills, immediate repairs are to be made 
on the 7-mile highway to the River 
Nanay. The large central market which 
was destroyed by the flood of 1938 is to 
be replaced by two widely separated mar- 
kets which will have refrigerated storage 
space. Several playgrounds are project- 
ed for the large child population, and a 
city planning body is being set up to pro- 
vide for the orderly development of the 
community. 

Welfare of the local youth is provided 
for by the creation of the “Football 
League of the Upper Amazon,” and 500 
soles were recently appropriated to bring 
a visiting team from Lima. 

Iquitos has two newspapers, El Eco and 
El Oriente. The Malecon Hotel, “the 
pride of Iquitos,” is three stories high, 
and the Alhambra is the most modern of 
the three movie houses. The Peruvian 
Amazon Corporation, which controls 
rubber production of Peru, has estab- 
lished offices in Iquitos, and the National 
Credit Bank of Peru has opened a branch 
there. 


New Transport Services 


Now that the new trans-Andean high- 
way which passes through Tingo Maria 
to connect with the Ucayali River at 
Pucallpa has been completed, merchan- 
dise for Iquitos already is moving by mo- 
tor trucks to Pucallpa and by steamer to 
Iquitos. 














New Amazon Towboat 


The twin-screw, 200-horsepower 
towboat shown in the picture on 
the facing page—a type of boat 
now being built by a Missouri con- 
cern for Amazon-area service—is 
50 feet long by 13 feet wide, and it 
draws only 32 inches of water. It 
has two 100-horsepower Diesel en- 
gines, sleeping quarters for a crew 
i} of six, lounge, galley, shower and 
toilet facilities. This boat can tow 
2,000 tons at 2 to 3 miles per hour 
in still water, 1,000 tons at 5 miles, 
or 600 tons at 6 to 7 miles. Barges 
80 by 20 by 414 feet drawing 3 feet 
will carry 100 tons each. These 
and larger barges are now in use 
on the Amazon. 
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South American map, in Spanish, showing Peru in its relation to the vast Amazon region. 


The Blue Goose Oil Co. which supplies 
oil and gas to Iquitos has seven wells and 
a small refinery on the River Pachitea 
near Pucallpa. The present capacity is 
3,000 barrels a day, but when a pipe line 
is built to Pucallpa production may be 
greatly increased. 

Planes fly between Lima and Iquitos 
on a 5-hour schedule. The Panair lines 
of Brazil have a weekly service from 
Belem (Para) up the Amazon to Iquitos. 
The planes reach Iquitos on Tuesday and 
leave Iquitos for Belem on Wednesday, 
each week. Planes also fly between 
Iquitos and Maldonado on the Madre de 
Dios River, 800 miles to the south and 
the center of a rich rubber region. 

With planes now calling at Iquitos 
several times a week, there are thou- 
sands of people who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the comings and goings of 
the planes but who have never seen a 
railroad train. 

The distance from the Atlantic Ocean 
to Iquitos following the Amazon River 
is 2,295 miles, with distances to in-be- 
tween points as follows: 

Land miles 





Atlantic Ocean to Belem (Para) -_-_---- 80 
a ee ee erate See 983 
Manaos to Tabatinga-...........-.--- 981 
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Small ocean steamers call at Iquitos 
even in the dry season, and, as the 
Amazon at Iquitos has a range of over 
40 feet between high and low water, it is 
easy for large steamers to call there dur- 
ing the rainy season. Several shipping 
companies with headquarters in Iquitos 
operate steamboats for passengers and 
freight as well as launches of various 
sizes on the many tributaries of the up- 
per Amazon. 

One of the largest operators owns the 
700-ton steamboat which plies between 


Iquitos and Yurimaguas, a distance of 
395 miles. Yurimaguas is at the head of 
navigation for steamboats on the Hual- 
laga River. Peru is building a highway 
from Trujillo on the Pacific to Yuri- 
maguas via Cajamarca, Chachapoyas, 
and Moyobamba. Yurimaguas is an im- 
portant rubber base camp with an air- 
port and a 30-bed hospital. As the river 
above this point has many rapids, sup- 
plies are brought from Tingo Maria by 
planes. 

The Maranon River is navigable for 
steamboats for 450 miles above Iquitos, 
or as far as the famous Seven-Mile 
Rapids. This river is again navigable 
for smaller vessels and canoes for more 
than 200 miles above the rapids. 

A canoe, or “ubada” as it is called, is 
not to be taken lightly in this part of 
the world. These canoes are carved 
from cedar logs and are admirably 
adapted for the navigation of swift and 
rocky rivers. The larger ones are from 
25 to 30 feet long with 3-foot beam and 
safely carry more than a ton. 

The Napo River, which enters the 
Amazon 42 miles below Iquitos, is navi- 
gable for 525 miles or as far as the River 
Payamino. The Ucayali River is navi- 
gable for boats drawing 4 or 5 feet of 
water for 675 miles above Iquitos or as 
far as the Pachitea River. The River 
Putumayo, which forms part of the bor- 
der between Peru and Colombia, is navi- 
gable for 775 miles above the point where 
it joins the Amazon, or as far as Puerto 
Asis. The distance by river from Iquitos 
to Puerto Asis is 1,218 miles. The river 
Tigre is navigable as far as Pastaza and 
the river Morona as far as Yavari. 


Boats Play Great Role 


Peru’s Amazon region is said to have 
more than 22,000 miles of navigable 
channels within its nine river systems— 
that is to say, navigable for small craft 
and shallow-draft towboats and barges. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Fisheries of the Colonial 
West Indies and Bermuda 


HE COUNTRIES of the Colonial 

West Indies,’ like those of other 
Caribbean areas, are primarily agricul- 
tural, specializing in the production of a 
limited number of crops for export. 
They are not self-sufficient in regard to 
basic food requirements and have to de- 
pend very heavily upon the importation 
of such foods. Fish is among the im- 
portant items in the diet of the people 
cf these areas. On an edible basis, the 
Leeward Islands, the American Virgin 
Islands, the French West Indies, Bar- 
bados, Bermuda, and Jamaica all have a 
per capita consumption of more than 33 
pounds annually. The importance of 
fish in these areas is attributed to its 
value as a protein food; it is generally 
less expensive than meat, therefore with- 
in reach of most of the low-income 
masses of the population; and, in the 
cured state, it keeps well in a warm cli- 
mate. 

Since imports from abroad have prac- 
tically ceased during war years, attempts 
currently are being made in most of the 
Colonial West Indian countries to de- 
velop fishery resources and to expand 
and improve local fishing industries. 

Some progress has been made, but, as 
in the case of the Central American and 
other countries of the Caribbean area, a 
number of circumstances hinder the de- 
velopment of these fishing areas. Among 
the more acute limitations are: Short- 
ages in fishing gear and equipment; an 
inadequate number of boats and fishing 
craft, most of which are in need of re- 
pair; shortage of fuel oil and gasoline; 
and limited refrigeration and storage fa- 
cilities. Added to this, there is an acute 
shortage of manpower, since many of the 
fishermen of these areas have turned to 
other more remunerative occupations 
having to do with wartime production. 

Statistics pertinent to the fish catch, 
production of cured fish, total and per 
capita consumption, and similar data are 
very limited, chiefly because the at- 
tempts to develop and expand the fishing 
industry in these areas are of fairly re- 


1The term “Colonial West Indies” as used 
in this article comprises the British West 
Indies (including the Bahamas); the U. S. 
possessions of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands; the French West Indies; and the 
Netherlands West Indies. The Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce fully rec- 
ognizes that Bermuda is not a part of the 
West Indies, and it is therefore treated sep- 
arately in the title and in a section of the 
main text; but in certain concise compila- 
tions of data in this survey it is included 
with the British West Indies, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding awkward and _ repetitive 
statements. 


By Murray Frank, Acting Chief, 
Processed-Foods Supply Unit, Sup- 
ply and Resources Division, For- 
eign Economic Administration 


cent origin. However, data on foreign- 
trade reports of the various governments 
may be regarded as fairly complete. 

As a means of obtaining a greater de- 
gree of accuracy in determining the con- 
sumption of fish in the Colonial West 
Indian area, it was decided to base con- 
sumption estimates on the edible portion 
of the catch, plus net imports adjusted 
to the same basis (or less net exports). 
The system of conversion applied is the 
one used in an earlier report on South 
American Fisheries. (See ForeEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 25, 1944, page 8.) 
It was worked out after consultation with 
fish technologists and economists of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior, and takes into considera- 
tion the nature and kind of fish caught 
in Caribbean waters: 

(1) From fresh to edible portion: re- 
duce weight by 50 percent. 

(2) From cured to edible portion: in- 
crease weight by 50 percent. 

(3) Canned fish: equals 100 percent 
edible weight. 


Puerto Rico 
FISH-PRODUCING AREAS 


Puerto Rico is the smallest of the chain 
of islands known as the Greater Antilles 
and is located 45 miles east of Hispaniola, 
facing the Atlantic on the north and the 
Caribbean Sea on the south. Its total 
coastline extends for a distance of about 
360 miles. It is fairly straight, with only 
minor indentations along the east and 
west sides. Several small rivers enter 
both the Atlantic and the Caribbean. 
Major fish-landing ports are: West 
coast—Aguadilla, Mayaguez, Puerto 
Real Boqueron; South coast—Guanica, 
Ponce, Salinas, Jobo’s Harbor; East 
coast—Fajardo; North coast—San Juan 
and Arecibo. Fishing is carried on all 
around the coast of Puerto Rico as well 
as adjacent islands, of which the largest 
are Vieques and Culebra, off the east 
coast; and Mona and Desecheo, off the 
west coast. The east and west coasts are 
considered the best potential fish-pro- 
ducing areas. 


ANNUAL CATCH 


The commercial fish catch of Puerto 
Rico has been estimated by the U. S. 


Fishery Mission* at about 3,000,000 
pounds annually. J. F. Puncochar, Di- 
rector of the Fishery Research Labora- 
tory at Mayaguez, estimated the total 
catch at 4,400,000 pounds, including that 
for personal use. Some 60 different spe- 
cies are commonly used as food in Puerto 
Rico. Among the species caught in 
Puerto Rican waters are kingfish, barra- 
cuda, jacks, bonito, Spanish mackerel, 
tuna, groupers, snappers, muttonfish, 
rock salmon, yellowtail, grunts, mullet, 
snook, anchovy, corvina, silverfish, eel, 
butterfish, hinds, clams, crabs, and spiny 
lobsters. 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


The number of fishermen in Puerto 
Rico is estimated at about 1,500, of whom 
about 40 percent are full-time fishermen, 
The remainder combine fishing with 
plantation work, stevedoring, or employ- 
ment in the sugar centrals. Fishing craft 
include about 350 to 400 sailboats, about 
25 small motorboats, and upward of 500 
rowboats—a total of approximately 1,000 
boats of all types. Fishing gear used in- 
cludes: Fish pots; haul seines; gill, tram- 
mel, cast, dip, and hoop nets; hand, troll, 
and trawl lines; and weirs or fish traps. 
About 50 percent of the catch is taken by 
fish pots, 20 percent by troll, trawl, and 
hand lines, and 30 percent by nets and 
miscellaneous gear. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


There is no production of canned fish 
in Puerto Rico; all canned fish consumed 
in the country is imported. There is a 
small curing industry at Boqueron in the 
southwestern part of the island, where a 
light salt-brining process is used. In 
1942, cured production amounted to 80,- 
000 pounds, and the species used were: 
Groupers, corvinas, grunts, parrot fish, 
and other small fish. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Puerto Rico is the largest importer of 
fish products in the Central American- 
Caribbean area. During the period 1937- 
42, imports averaged 31,772,000 pounds 
annually, and exports amounted to 153,- 
000 pounds, leaving a net import balance 
of 31,619,000 pounds. Pre-war (1939) 
imports of approximately 35,000,000 
pounds declined in 1942 to less than 20,- 
000,000 pounds, or a reduction of 43 per- 
cent. The decline was attributed to 


?Members of the Mission were: Reginald 
H. Fiedler, Fishery Economist and Chief of 
the Mission; Milton J. Lobell, Fishery En- 
gineer; and Clarence R. Lucas, Fishery Econ- 
omist—all of whom in 1942 were on the 
staff of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior. 
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sharp decreases in cured-fish impurts, 
which were about 16,000,000 pounds less 
in 1942 than in pre-war years. 

For the entire period under consider- 
ation, fish imports were comprised as 
follows: Cured, 88 percent; canned, 11 
percent, fresh fish and fish not specified, 
1 percent. In 1942 the proportion 
changed to: Cured, 80 percent; canned, 
19 percent; fresh and unspecified, 1 per- 
cent. Major import items were dry- 
salted codfish, herring pickled or in 
brine, smoked or kippered fish, canned 
sardines, canned salmon, and canned 
shelifish. Codfish, the largest import 
item, accounted for 84 percent of all fish 
imports; canned sardines, 8 percent; fish 
smoked, pickled, or in brine, 4 percent; 
canned salmon, 2 percent. Puerto Rico’s 
sources of fish in pre-war years were 
Nowfoundland, Canada, the United 
States, St. Pierre and Miquelon, and Nor- 
way. Newfoundland alone supplied 60 
percent of Puerto Rico’s fish imports. 
In 1942, Newfoundland, Canada, and the 
United States supplied nearly all of the 
fish imported into the island. 

According to Puerto Rican trade sta- 
tistics, all fish exported were canned fish. 
Since Puerto Rico does not produce 
canned fish, these exports are in reality 
reexports, with Puerto Rico thus serving 
as a point of transshipment for the Vir- 
gin Islands and other neighboring is- 
lands. Exports of fish declined from a 
pre-war average of about 275,000 pounds 
to less than 10,000 pounds in 1941. They 
consisted almost entirely of canned 
sardines and salmon. 


CONSUMPTION LARGE 


The importance of fish in the Puerto 
Rican diet is often compared with that 
of meats in the United States diet. But 
whereas the United States produces its 
meat requirements, Puerto Rico has to 
import the bulk of its fish supplies. Con- 
sumption of fishery products in Puerto 
Rico, estimated on an edible basis, is 
47,812,000 pounds annually, or a per 
capita consumption of 25.6 pounds for 
a population of 1,870,000. This is among 
the higher levels of fish consumption for 
the region, exceeded only by the British 
and French West Indies and the Virgin 
Islands. The local catch accounts for 
only 5 percent of the fish supply; the re- 
maining 95 percent being derived en- 
tirely from imports. 

Very little fresh fish is consumed in 
the interior, because of inadequate 
transportation facilities to inland areas. 
Fresh fish are marketed in the coastal 
cities of San Juan, Ponce, Mayaguez, 
and in smaller coastal localities. The 
supply is not regular, depending on ship- 
ments from nearby fishing localities. 
There are ice-manufacturing plants at 
Mayaguez, Ponce, Fajardo, and San 
Juan—all of small capacity. Salted cod- 
fish remains the preferred fish item in 
the Puerto Rican diet, and is sold 
throughout the island. Canned fish is 
in demand, but the low income of the 
population and the high prices exclude 
these products from wide distribution. 
Following the decline in imports in 1942, 
warehouses had exhausted the supplies 
of salted fish by the end of January 1943. 
The island’s food situation for a time 
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Public market on the British West Indian island of St. Vincent. 


was discouraging, but serious disloca- 
tions were averted by increased imports 
in 1943. 


FISHERIES UNDER GOVERNMENT SUPERVSION 


Although fishing remains largely an 
undeveloped industry, the Puerto Rican 
Government has been encouraging its 
development—especially, since the sad 
experience with fish imports in 1942. 
The sum of $200,000 was appropriated 
in 1943 for the expansion of fisheries, 
purchase of refrigeration and fishing 
equipment and its distribution to re- 
tailers and fishermen at cost price, im- 
provement of docking facilities, retailing 
methods, and other items. There is no 
specific legislation affecting the fishing 
industry, except prohibition of the use 
of dynamite and similar minor regula- 
tions. 


Virgin Islands of the U.S. 


PRINCIPAL FISHING AREAS 


The American Virgin Islands consist 
of three main islands, St. Thomas, St. 
Croix, and St. John, and about 50 small 
islands or cays, most of which are unin- 
habited. The area of the three main 
islands is only 133 square miles. St. 
Thomas, St. John, and most of the 
smaller islands are located east of 
Puerto Rico, on the Atlantic. St. Croix 
is 40 miles south of St. Thomas, on the 
Caribbean Sea. In St. Croix, the prin- 
cipal fishing areas are the eastern end 
of the island between Christiansted and 
Buck Island, and the vicinity of Freder- 
iksted on the west coast. The main fish- 
ing areas of St. Thomas are along its 
western end and in St. Thomas Bay on 
the south coast. St. John’s major fish- 
ing ground is the northwestern coast of 
the island. 


ANNUAL FISH CATCH 


The fish catch of the Virgin Islands 
has been estimated by the U. S. Fishery 
Mission at about 600,000 pounds an- 


nually. A survey of the Virgin Islands 
fisheries was made in 1931 by the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries. That Bureau esti- - 
mated the 1930 total catch at 616,000 
pounds—St. Croix, 289,000 pounds; St. 
Thomas, 194,000; and St. John, 133,000. 
Fish species caught in Virgin Island 
waters include: Kingfish, Spanish mack- 
erel, dolphin, tuna, barracuda, snook, 
bonito, anchovy, mullet, jacks, grunt, 
snappers, groupers, porgies, hinds, mar- 
gate, muttonfish, gar, weakfish, spiny 
lobster, oysters, and other species. 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


The number of fishermen and fishing 
craft in the Virgin Islands is not known. 
In 1930 there were 405 fishermen, of 
whom 200 lived on St. Croix, 127 on St. 
Thomas, and 78 on St. John, most of 
them operating out of St. Thomas, Chris- 
tiansted, and Frederiksted. It is believed 
that no great changes have occurred 
since 1930. On St. Thomas and St. Croix 
fishermen are largely employed full time, 
but on St. John, where the population is 
small, fishing is a part-time occupation. 
The number of boats in 1930 was 186, 
comprised of 1 motorboat, 38 sailboats, 
and 147 rowboats and canoes. The fish- 
ing gear used includes: Fish pots or 
traps; tangle nets for catching turtles; 
haul seines; cast nets; and hand, trawl, 
and troll lines. About 40 percent of the 
catch was taken by fish pots, 30 percent 
by haul seines, and 30 percent by lines 
and miscellaneous gear. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


There is no production of canned fish 
in the Virgin Islands. A small quantity 
of fish is salted and dried for local use. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the period 1937-42 the Virgin 
Islands imported fishery products on an 
average of 597,000 pounds annually, and 
exports were 7,000 pounds, leaving a net 
import balance of 590,000 pounds. Pre- 
war annual imports averaged 610,000 
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pounds. Statistics for 1942 are not avail- 
able, but imports for that year are esti- 
mated at less than 600,000 pounds. In 
1941 the Virgin Islands imported 686,000 
pounds of fish products, the highest for 
any single year during the period. The 
gain was attributed to increased imports 
of canned fish from the United States 
which offset the decline of approximately 
50,000 pounds of cured fish between the 
1937-38 average and 1941. Imports of 
fishery products, during the period un- 
der consideration, were comprised as fol- 
lows: Cured, 60 percent; canned, 34 per- 
cent; fresh and unspecified, 6 percent. 
In 1941 the proportion changed to: 
Cured, 50 percent; canned, 43 percent; 
fresh and unspecified,'7 percent. Major 
import items were dry-salted codfish, 
pickled or salted mackerel, canned sar- 
dines, and canned salmon. Codfish ac- 
counted for 42 percent of all fish imports. 

Pre-war statistics do not indicate 
sources of imports, except for the United 
States. All other sources are grouped 
under foreign countries. Fairly large 
quantities of fish were known to be im- 
ported from the British West Indies and 
Canada, and small quantities from Nor- 
way, Denmark, and the United Kingdom. 
In 1941 the United States, Canada, and 
the British West Indies supplied nearly 
all of the fish products imported into the 
islands. The United States share in pre- 
war years was 29 percent, but in 1941 it 
increased to 45 percent. 

The Virgin Islands exported about 
3,900 pounds of cured fish, almost all of 
it dry-salted cod, and about 3,500 pounds 
of canned fish, mostly salmon and sar- 
dines. None of these were of local man- 
ufacture, but were in reality reexports, 
which went to neighboring British West 
Indian islands, and to Curacao. 


HicH Per CapiTra CONSUMPTION 


Fish is a major item in the diet of the 
Virgin Islands. Consumption of fishery 
products, estimated on an edible basis, 
is 1,058,000 pounds annually, or a per 
capita consumption of 42.3 pounds for 
a population of some 25,000. This is the 
second highest rate of fish consumption 
in the Caribbean area, exceeded only by 
the Leeward Islands. The local catch 
accounts for 28 percent of the fishery 
products consumed, and the other 72 per- 
cent is derived from imports. Fish is an 
almost daily component of the Virgin 
Islanders diet, particularly among the 
poorer people who use it in place of meat. 
There are refrigeration and icing facili- 
ties, to a limited extent, on St. Thomas 
and St. Croix, but no such facilities exist 
on St. John. For the most part, fish is 
handled on the boats, in the markets, 
and by peddlers, without refrigeration. 


British West Indies 


The term “British West Indies,” as 
used here, denotes all British posses- 
sions in and near the Caribbean area: 
Bermuda, Bahama Islands, Leeward 
Islands, Windward Islands, Barbados, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Jamaica and 
the Cayman Islands. Strictly speaking, 
Bermuda and the Bahamas are outside 
the Caribbean Sea. The Bahamas are 
located sufficiently close to be included 
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in the general area. Bermuda, which is 
part of the Western Hemisphere, is not 
too remote from the periphery of the 
Caribbean area and is included with the 
British West Indies.* 

The British West Indies, as listed 
above, have a population of 2,343,107 
and an area of approximately 12,402 
square miles. Fish has always been an 
important item in the diet of the British 
West Indies, providing the main protein 
constituent. Fish supplies have de- 
creased to about one-half of the normal 
level since the beginning of the war, be- 
cause of reduced imports and a decline 
in the local catch. As a result, the food 
situation has been critical. A program 
for the development of the fishery re- 
sources, as a@ means to alleviate this 
situation recently has been discussed by 
the Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion, and attempts to realize it have been 
undertaken. 

The normal annual catch for the 
British West Indies, based on statistics 
and estimates for the seven adminis- 
trative units, is 18,856,000 pounds. Trin- 
idad and Jamaica produce approxi- 
mately two-thirds of this catch. With 
the exception of the Bahamas, where 
there is a small output of canned fish, 
none of the British West Indies record 
any production of canned fish. Small 
quantities of cured fish are produced in 
the Bahamas and the Windward Islands. 
The area consumes an average of 70,- 
805,000 pounds of fish products an- 
nually, estimated on an edible basis. 
The local catch provides only a small 
portion of the fish supply; the greater 
part, by far, being derived from imports. 
The British West Indies import about 
42,397,000 pounds of fish annually. 
About 91 percent of the fish imported 
are cured fish, the major part of which 
is dry-salted cod, 8 percent is canned 
fish, and 1 percent fresh fish. 

Not being a contiguous area, it is 
natural that economic conditions should 
vary in the seven regions of the British 
West Indies. There is diversity of his- 
torical background, topography, climate, 
soils, development, and density of popu- 
lation. For clarity and a better under- 
standing of the situation, these regions 
will be discussed separately. 


Bermuda 


Bermuda is made up of a group of 
small islands in the Atlantic, about 600 
miles east of the United States coast and 
about 700 miles northeast of the Bahama 
Islands. Its total area is only 19 square 
miles, and the population is estimated 
at 32,000. This tiny group of islands, 
almost entirely without natural re- 
sources, is vitally dependent upon im- 
ports for its existence. Outside of a lim- 
ited output of agricultural products, 
fishing is practically the only natural 
resource of the islands. 


ANNUAL FIsH CATCH 


The average annual fish catch for the 
years 1937-42 was 560,000 pounds. The 
catch for 1941 was less than one-third of 
the average for 1937-42. The drastic 


* British Guiana was discussed in an earlier 
report on the fisheries of South America. 
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decline in fish production in 1940 ang 
1941 was accompanied by a sharp jn. 
crease in price. In the course of 1 year 
from 1940 to 1941, the retail price of fish 
increased by 50 percent. The larger 
production in 1942 ended the extreme 
shortage of fish, but prices were 33%, 
percent higher than in 1941, a situation 
which was partly offset by increased em. 
ployment and higher wages. 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


Perhaps the most important cause for 
the decline in the catch since 1940 was 
the construction of United States milj-. 
tary bases in Bermuda, which created g 
demand for labor and boats at rates more 
remunerative than could be obtained 
from fishing. Statistics on the number 
of fishermen or boats are roughly estj- 
mated at about 400 fishermen and 209 
fishing craft. The major part of the 
fishing fleet consists of small sailboats 
and rowboats. The hand-line system 
and traps are most extensively used for 
commercial fishing. 


SIZABLE IMPORTS: No Exports 


Imports of fishery products into Ber- 
muda averaged 660,000 pounds annually 
during the period 1937-42, but no exports 
of fish products are recorded. Imports 
in 1942 were approximately half of the 
pre-war level, the loss being mostly in 
cured-fish products. For the entire pe- 
riod under consideration, fish imports 
were comprised as follows: Cured, 69 per- 
cent; canned, 26 percent; fresh, 5 per- 
cent. In 1942 the ratio changed to: 
Cured, 57 percent; canned, 37 percent; 
fresh, 6 percent. Fish import items are 
not indicated in Bermudian trade statis- 
tics, which list only four general classifi- 
cations—canned fish, fresh fish, smoked 
and pickled fish, and shellfish. The 
principal source of supply in pre-war 
years was Canada, which accounted for 
about three-fourths of Bermuda’s fish 
imports. Substantial quantities also 
came from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and Norway. In 1942 
Canada and the United States were Ber- 
muda’s only suppliers, the former ac- 
counting for 71 percent, and the latter 
for 29 percent. 


LARGE CONSUMPTION For Foop 


Fish and potatoes are the major staple 
foods in the Bermudian diet. Consump- 
tion of fish products, estimated on an 
edible basis, is 1,150,000 pounds annually, 
or a per capita consumption of 35.9 
pounds for a population of 32,000. The 
local catch accounts for about one-fourth 
of the fish supply on an edible basis, 
while the remaining three-fourths are 
derived from imports. The entire catch 
is consumed locally. 

No production of canned or cured fish 
is known to exist in Bermuda. 


Bahama Islands 


FISHING AREAS 


The Bahama Islands are located about 
60 miles east of Florida and extend 
southeastward to within 100 miles of the 
Haitian coast. There are several hun- 
dred islands and cays in the group, but 

(Continued on p. 45) 
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Electronics in Argentina 


HE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY IN 
ARGENTINA consists chiefly of the 
manufacture of radio sets. Sixty per- 
cent of the sets made locally are con- 
structed by 12 large manufacturers em- 
ploying from 800 to 1,000 persons on a 
full-time basis. There are, however, 
some 3,000 established firms and several 
thousand amateur and part-time build- 
ers of radio sets. Although most of the 
communication equipment and home 
radio receiving sets are produced by 
Argentine firms, the largest individual 
producers are foreign owned. Branch 
factories incorporated in Argentina are 
controlled by the head offices in the 
fcreign countries, which include the 
United States, Great Britain, Nether- 
lands, and Germany. 

The proportion of skilled and un- 
skilled workers employed by the 12 large 
companies is estimated at 20 percent 
skilled and 80 percent unskilled, whereas 
in the smaller firms only 5 to 10 percent 
of the workers are skilled. The average 
number of hours worked per week in the 
larger establishments is 40. Skilled 
workers—such as mechanics and de- 
signers—receive 300 to 600 Argentine 
pesos a month. (1 United States 
dollar=approximately 4 pesos.) Un- 
skilled workers receive from 40 to 170 
centavos per hour. 

Domestic production of radio receiv- 
ing sets and repair parts in Argentina 
was valued at 17,302,478 pesos in 1939 
and at 20,633,114 pesos in 1941. In 1939 
component parts and raw material em- 
ployed in the domestic construction and 
repair of assembled radio receiving sets 
and manufacture of repair parts totaled 
9,309,783 pesos, and in 1941 amounted to 
12,991,587 pesos. 


Sources of Materials 


Most of the raw materials used in the 
construction of electronic equipment are 
imported, even cabinet woods; very few 
of the basic raw materials required are 
available in the country. The principal 
source prior to the war was the United 
States. The situation is slightly different 
as to fabricated component parts, since 
there is a rapidly growing group of 
manufacturers who are fabricating parts 
from imported materials for their own 


Based on a Report by Davw M. 
Crark, U. S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires 


use or for sale. It has been estimated 
that before the war more than 75 per- 
cent, and possibly 90 percent, of com- 
ponent parts were imported. This per- 
centage is expected to be sharply reduced, 
owing to increased local production. 
However, there are two principal disad- 
vantages to the production of component 
parts locally: High costs, owing to the 
relatively small quantities produced; and 
the inability of the smaller local manu- 
facturers to do research and develop- 
ment work in order to keep up to date. 
In general, new technical developments 
are adopted in Argentina from 6 months 
to a year after they are introduced in 
the United States. 


Radio Import Figures 


Imports of radio receiving sets, and 
tubes and materials therefor, by Argen- 
tina during the years 1939 and 1942 are 
shown in the table below. 


Effect of Local Conditions 


With the exception of motion-picture 
sound equipment and radio tubes, locally 
manufactured products are well accepted 
by the public, although all other factors 
being equal, imported products are pre- 
ferred. This is due first to the long tradi- 
tion that imported products are better 
and, second, to the fact that inasmuch 
as heavy manufacturing is going through 
its development stage in Argentina, many 
items, such as radio receivers and theater 
sound equipment, are built by persons 
who have little or no technical prepara- 
tion and who have insufficient capital 
or organization to back their product. 
On the other hand, high tariffs prevent 
the imported products from dominating 
the market. 


Receivers and Transmitters 


Radios in use in Argentina number 
approximately 1,300000. Of _ these, 
800,000 are equipped to receive some type 





Import item 


Radio receiving sets 
Total 
From United States 
Tubes for radio receiving sets: 
Total 
From United States 
Materials for radio receiving sets 
Total 
From United States_. 
Total imports 
Total from United States 


1939 1942 


Number Value Number Value 


Pesos | Pesos 
49, 365 | 570, 647 31,929 | 440, 548 
10, 024 119, 064 31, 331 453, 443 
1, 631, 384 
1, 002, 499 


2, 966, 143 
1, 822, 721 


492,703 | 895,777 
488,470 | 888, 084 


2, 939, 923 ‘ 
| 1,628, 368 |... 
| 6,476, 713 

3, 570, 153 |. 


1, 764, 859 
1, 598, 689 
4, 848, 616 
2, 920, 216 





of short-wave broadcasts up to at least 
15,500 kilocycles. Relatively few are 
equipped to receive in the higher fre- 
quencies of the 16- or 13-meter band. 
Of the 75,000 radio-phonograph com- 
binations in use about 74,000 are equipped 
to receive international short-wave 
broadcasts higher than 1,600 kilocycles. 

Radio transmitters in use in Argentina 
include: 58 broadcasting transmitters; 
250 communication transmitters, of 
which about 15 percent are over 1 
kilowatt; 27 police transmitters; 40 long- 
wave and 40 short-wave airport trans- 
mitters; miscellaneous transmitters op- 
erated by amateurs; and a large number 
of low-power transmitters on ranches in 
Patagonia. 

A considerable number of transmitters 
have been modified for the use of United 
States type tubes instead of European 
types. Radio receivers now use United 
States type tubes almost exclusively. 
Probably more than 90 percent of the 
radio and X-ray equipment in use has 
been designed for United States type 
tubes. 


Other Electronic Equipment 


Stationary public-address systems are 
used to a considerable extent in Argen- 
tine athletic stadiums, race tracks, the- 
aters, and night clubs. Sound trucks 
are used for advertising and political 
speeches, while portable address equip- 
ments are employed in miscellaneous 
public gatherings. Practically all of 
these are assembled locally with imported 
operating mechanisms. There should be 
a good demand after the war for both 
new and replacement equipment. 

The use of intercommunicators has 
become more general in manufacturing 
plants, offices, hospitals, schools, and 
other establishments. 

Of the 1,671 theater sound equipments 
installed in Argentina, 1,611 are actu- 
ally operating. Approximately 80 per- 
cent of sound equipment has been manu- 
factured locally under a variety of trade 
names. All the key parts are imported. 
In addition to the large foreign-con- 
trolled manufacturers, there are about 
eight mechanic shops equipped to manu- 
facture sound heads. The post-war po- 
tentialities for the sale of theater sound 
equipment to replace the locally manu- 
factured product are considered excel- 
lent. There is a growing interest in in- 
dustrial applications of X-ray equip- 
ment. However, the only installation in 
Argentina is being used by a Govern- 
ment airplane manufacuring plant for 
X-raying aluminum castings. 

The use of diagnostic X-ray equip- 
ment has increased rapidly in recent 
years. The rapid growth in the num- 
ber of sanitariums treating such diseases 
as cancer and tuberculosis has increased 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Ecuador’s Market 
For MEDICINALS 


CUADOR, because of its limited size 
E and population and its low purchas- 
ing power, cannot be considered among 
the most important Latin American 
markets. It does, however, offer oppor- 
tunities for trade in drugs and medi- 
cinals. 

There are many health and sanitation 
problems in Ecuador, due chiefly to the 
inadequate living quarters and faulty 
diet of a large proportion of the popula- 
tion. Furthermore, Ecuador is so situ- 
ated geographically as to be subject to 
diseases of both the tropical and tem- 
perate zones. Malaria and respiratory 
diseases (especially tuberculosis) are the 
most widespread ailments. Other prev- 
alent diseases are dysentery, enteritis, 
venereal diseases, bubonic plague, and 
yaws. 

The types of ailments common to a 
country, of course, determine the de- 
mand for medicinals. In 1941, in a rural 
health campaign directed by the Min- 
istry of Social Welfare, the largest quan- 
tities of drugs distributed were quinine 
and its derivatives, chenopodium cap- 
sules (used as an anthelmintic) , emetine, 
and sulfanilamide tablets. During 1943, 
the Medical Department of the Caja del 
Seguro Social reported among its pur- 
chases substantial amounts of anti- 
malarial products; sulfa drugs; remedies 
for intestinal parasites; and arsenicals. 


Medical Training 


Three universities in Ecuador offer 
medical training: those of Quito, Guay- 
aquil, and Cuenca. With regard to those 
subjects of most interest to the drug 
field—that is, materia medica and phar- 
macology—there is a tendency to rely 
upon recognition of specialties with reg- 
istered trade names. Frequently, Ecua- 
doran physicians consult commercial 
vade mecums in prescribing remedies for 
patients. The Central University of 
Quito also has a course for pharmacists. 
This instruction, too, places great em- 
phasis upon familiarity with specialty 
preparations. 

Many older physicians have studied in 
France or Germany, but few in the 
United States. At the present time, 
however, 15 Ecuadorans are holding fel- 
lowships for study in the United States. 
Both because of his training and because 
of previous widespread German and 
French advertising in Ecuador, the 
average Ecuadoran physician is very fa- 
miliar with drugs originating in Ger- 
many and France; only recently has he 
come to know preparations from the 
United States. In addition, the official 
pharmacopoeia of Ecuador is the French. 


Based on a Report by Joun T. Rew, 
Special Assistant, U. S. Foreign 
Service’ 











EDITOR’s NOTE 


In the December 2 issue of For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, that dis- 
tinguished worker in the field of 
tropical medicine and sanitation, 
Major General George Dunham, 
showed how the vigorous health 
measures now proceeding in the 
Americas bring sounder national 
economies and greater, swifter pro- 
duction. The article presented 
here shows how mounting health- 
consciousness and expanding health 
efforts mean a notable broadening 
of specific markets for such me- 
dicinals and pharmaceuticals as 
are produced in the United States. 
Ecuador, here discussed, affords an 
excellent example of such tenden- 
cies. 























Broad Health Measures 


The Ecuadoran Government recently 
has taken systematic measures to raise 
the national standard of health, and 
these have resulted in a marked increase 
in drug consumption. The Caja del Se- 
guro Social, one of the three chief agen- 
cies in this program, administers a social 
insurance system that includes medical 
services to approximately 75,000 mem- 
bers. In 1937, there were available, to the 
membership, 13 dispensaries; this num- 
ber had risen to 34 in 1942. Medical 
services are carried on also in coopera- 
tion with 12 hospitals established by the 
Juntas de Asistencia Publica and with 
five private hospitals. The expansion of 
the medica! work of the Caja is well illus- 
trated by the following figures: in 1937 
expenditures totaled 437,411 sucres and 
the number of patients treated was 
17,557, compared with expenditures in 
1942 of almost 4,000,000 sucres and 645,- 
909 patients treated. 

Large quantities of drugs are pur- 
chased both locally and abroad by the 
Caja del Seguro Social. In 1943, ap- 
proximately 1,057,500 sucres worth of 
drugs were imported. In the same year 
352,500 sucres was spent on domestically 
manufactured drugs. 


' At the time he wrote this report on medic- 
inals, Mr. Reid was Special Assistant at the 
U. S. Embassy in Quito; he now occupies a 
similar position at Habana, Cuba. 
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Public-welfare organizations or “jun. 
tas” have been set up in Many Of the 
Provinces under the jurisdiction of the 
Caja del Seguro Social. In an attempt 
to combat high drug prices, the juntas 
have organized popular drug stores where 
priced are fixed. Complaints of unfair 
competition have been voiced by com. 
mercial druggists, however, and it is re. 
ported that recently the junta drug stores 
compromised by setting their prices 
higher. Extensive drug purchases are 
made by the juntas; for instance, in 1943 
the Quito Junta alone bought 514,289 
sucres’ worth. 

Although Guayaquil has a Junta de 
Asistencia Publica, the Junta de Benefi- 
cencia, supported principally by a na- 
tional lottery, is the better known. Since 
this latter Junta operates a hospital and 
provides the poor with many medicinals, 
its purchases of pharmaceuticals are 
large. 


Army Sanitary Service 


The Servicio Sanitario Militar, an aux- 
iliary section of the Ecuadoran Army, 
furnishes drugs to members of the armed 
forces and their dependents through its 
hospitals. The division of the Servicio 
in charge of drugs, the Almacen Central 
de Drogas de Sanidad Militar, is reported 
to have spent 474,779 sucres on drugs 
from foreign and domestic sources in the 
fiscal year 1941-42. 

In the jungle regions of Ecuador, the 
Servicio Sanitario has distributed large 
quantities of medicinals to the Army and 
to the civilian population. Recently a 
Military Pharmacy Laboratory was es- 
tablished by the Servicio to produce 
medicinals, and the general plan seems 
to be to make the Servicio self-sufficient 
in this line. 


Inter-American Program 


One of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of medicine and drugs 
in all the Latin Americas is the Inter- 
American Health Program, projected at 
the meeting of American foreign minis- 
ters at Rio de Janeiro in January 1942. 
Two months later, Ecuador, assisted by 
the United States Health and Sanitation 
Mission of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, launched its health 
plan based upon the principles laid down 
at this conference. Among the first proj- 
ects was a much-needed medical pro- 
gram for rubber workers. 

Seventeen free dispensaries are now 
serving the workers. Of a total of 10.678 
patients treated at these clinics from 
December 1943 to February 1944, 3,496 
had malaria; 2,033, intestinal parasites; 
760, yaws;: 250, rheumatism; and the 
remainder, a variety of other maladies. 
The bubonic plague, a dread disease 
found especially in Chimborazo and Loja 
Provinces, is being successfully com- 
batted through a detailed program, ana 
a project for permanent malarial contra 
is under way. In addition, the widest 
possible publicity is being given to health 
information of all kinds. 


Domestic Industry Arising 


Although Ecuador still imports the 
greater percentage of its medicinals, the 
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n- outbreak of the war gave impetus to de- sine ; ; Great Britain exported fairly large 
he veloping a domestic pharmaceutical in- Quinine Situation amounts of cod-liver oil to Ecuador and, 
he dustry. In 1940, a corporation was Since the establishment of the United since the outbreak of the war, has sent 
pt formed by a group of Italian refugees. States quinine program in Ecuador some emetine and considerable quanti- 
as Originally capitalized at 800,000 sucres, trade in quinine and its derivatives has ties of pharmaceutical specialities. 
re of which the Junta Central de Asistencia been reversed. In 1942 the collection of Prior to the German invasion, France 
air Publica held (and still holds) 40.6 per- cinchona bark in Ecuador increased by made substantial shipments to Ecuador, 
n- cent, the company is now listed as pos- leaps and bounds, and a number of pro- occupying third place as a source of drugs 
"e- sessing capital shares valued at 4,000,000 cessing plants were set up. Among the during the years 1937-39. France was 
res sucres. Remarkable strides have been latter, at least one was engaged in the known partécularly for its pharmaceuti- 
eS made by this firm, which has placed on export of quinine sulfate ampoules to cal specialties. Until the fall of the Dutch 
re the market vitamin preparations, vac- Central America and Venezuela, and Empire, quinine and quinine products 
43 cines, serums, and certain sulfa drugs. liberal quantities of bark and the sul- were imported from the Netherlands. 
80 The volume of business in 1943 reached fate were shipped to the United States. Canada is becoming an important 
4,230,000 sucres and in 1944 is expected Under an agreement reached in February source of medicinals, and Switzerland is 
de to exceed greatly this amount. Already —_ 1943, Ecuador contracted to export tothe  ffering stocks of pharmaceutical special- 
fi- this aby a — — = its a. United States all the cinchona bark not “es. 
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ce several Central American countries. py: on prpnetersepeset o nce Latin American Sources 
nd Most raw materials are imported, 85 per- —_—its domestic needs from local production The growth of national industries in 
ls, cent coming from the United States, 10 = and manufacture. However, the United § Argentina, Brazil, Mexico, and Chile has 
ei percent from Great Britain, and the re- —_— States continues to supply synthetic anti- | opened new sources of drugs to Ecua- 
mainder from South America. malarials such as atabrine. doran purchasers. In 1943, Brazil was 
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its 100 types of specialties. The former §cuadoran trade in drugs, in 1943 it was _— also has sold small amounts of cod-liver- 
cio recently was reported to do an annual _ the third largest supplier. Beforethe war oil products to Ecuador. 
ral business of about 4,000,000 sucres, while 
ed the latter’s volume of trade in 1942 Value of Ecuadoran Imports of Drugs and Pharmaceutical Products, 1937-43 
1gs amounted to 2,800,000 sucres. fin escneal 
he 
, 7 | 
i Imports’ Value Doubled Country 1937 1938 1939 | 1940 1941 m2 | (1948 
ge From 1937 to 1943, the value of im- ; <a EE MERA HSE: SI aA LT e sy: | 
nd | ports of drugs and pharmaceuticals al- — fanany.,. <uer| semas| pamela ee a ae 
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began, German imports declined to only Distribution Problems They also work with four importers who 
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at tinued to supply drugs through subsid- dor: tract with them provides for a specific 
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by part, for the remarkable increase inim- _ for importers to secure a large quota Of = t initors are. of course, representatives 
ion portation from other South American funds and therefore prevented the estab- f oth , ting U it d States fi 
er- countries during 1940 and 1941. Since lishment of distributors with _— — of other compeung Unite ates Urms. 
Ith that time, however, measures have been Since extensive war exports have given . 
wn taken by the Ecuadoran Government to Ecuador ample exchange, this — W hat Are Drug Stores Like? 
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quinine products, serums and vaccines, Ecuador work on such limited capital : , x 
Be : ‘ were 236 drug stores in the Republic in 
ow and pharmaceutical specialties. that it has been almost impossible for 1943 d 215 legall tici h 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U.S. Foreign Service 


Argentina 
(From the Embassy, Buenos Aires) 


General business conditions on the 
whole continued to maintain very satis- 
factory levels throughout the month of 
October and the first 3 weeks of Novem- 
ber. This satisfactory level of activity 
may be attributed to a great extent to 
utilizing substitute raw materials in in- 
dustry, together with abundance of 
money available, brought about by heavy 
export balances. During October bank- 
ruptcies were exceptionally low as com- 
pared with previous months. The Gov- 
ernment has been reasonably successful 
in controlling prices of prime necessities 
such as certain foodstuffs and clothing, 
and inflation is at a much lower stage 
than in neighboring South American Re- 
publics. There continued to be plenty 
of employment and profitable work. 

The National Post-War Council estab- 
lished several subcommittees to report to 
the Vice President, when requested, on 
foreign-trade problems. One of the sub- 
committees is composed of representa- 
tives of the foreign chambers of com- 
merce. 

Renewed activity in sales and purchases 
of real estate was evident. Many in- 
vestors unwilling to accept the low inter- 
est rates at present obtainable in 
Government bonds have been inclined to 
invest in properties in anticipation of a 
post-war building boom when modern 
equipment and materials will become 
available. Building activity in Buenos 
Aires and suburbs reached very high 
marks, in some cases representing record 
levels—indicating once again the large 
amount of foreign exchange available. 
Holdings of gold and foreign exchange 
abroad continued to increase. 

Wages paid by industry during the 
first 9 months of 1944 represented an in- 
crease of 11.7 percent over those paid 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 
Employment registered in industrial es- 
tablishments during the first 9 months of 
1944 represented an increase of 0.04 per- 
cent in comparison with the same period 
of 1943; the index figure (1937=—100) cor- 
responding to the first 9 months of 1944 
reached 131.0. 

Intervention in firms owned or con- 
trolled by belligerents and non-Ameri- 
can interests was authorized by a decree 
and regulations issued by the Govern- 
ment. A decree was issued which pro- 
vided that importing merchants or 
industrialists cannot be obliged to sell 
or transfer their merchandise to other 
commercial or industrial firms when the 
sale or transfer is in contradiction with 
obligations which they had to contract in 
order to assure its exportation and trans- 
portation. 


A decree issued through the Depart- 
ment (Secretariat) of Industry and 
Commerce declared as critical materials 
and subject to control those materials, 
essential for public service, health, and 
security and for the maintenance and 
normal development of industries, which 
are obtained wholly or mainly from 
abroad. Any critical material that is also 
necessary for national defense will be 
the object of special control. The De- 
partment (Secretariat) of Industry and 
Commerce will determine which mate- 
rials are critical and will publish a list 
of these periodically. 

On October 27, 1944, the Argentine 
Ministry of Agriculture published the 
following final estimate of the area in 
hectares sown to small grains and lin- 
seed for the 1944-45 crop year: wheat, 
6,219,600; linseed, 1,899,400; oats, 1,990,- 
300; barley, 711,100; rye, 1,610,200. The 
Ministry placed stocks of wheat, linseed, 
and corn on October 31, 1944, as follows: 
wheat, 4,334,090; linseed, 83,845: and 
corn, 3,364,045 metric tons. 

Foreign trade showed an export bal- 
ance for the first 10 months of 1944 
amounting to 1,149,563,000 pesos, com- 
pared with export trade balances of 977,- 
626,000 and 392,025,000 in the same pe- 
riod of 1943 and 1942, respectively. 

Transactions on the Stock Exchange 
during October were sharply reduced be- 
cause of a smaller movement in National 
Government issues, the total being ap- 
proximately 193,000,000 pesos compared 
with 271,000,000 in September. After a 
slight recovery, the market weakened at 
the end of October, with consequent price 
losses. In the first 3 weeks of November, 
however, the market showed a general 
firming up, with advances in quotations. 

There has been little movement in the 
free exchange market, and in the official 
market the volume of sales continues to 
decrease. 

The Ministry of Finance on October 
23 announced that the Government had 
resolved to accept an offer, made through 
the Central Bank by the banking insti- 
tutions, to collaborate in financing reg- 
ulatory operations in the national securi- 
ties market. This offer consisted in the 
banks’ placing at the disposal of the 
Government 200,000,000 pesos, taken 
from their excess reserves, to cover such 
purchases as may be necessary to sup- 
port the market, and an additional 100,- 
000,000 pesos is contemplated. 


Business Is the 
Greatest Single Force 
- for Social Good 


CORRE Rem 


Results of a study on national income 
for 1941 just issued by the Ministry of 
Finance estimate total gross income for 
that year at 10,788,603,000 pesos and to- 
tal net income at 9,493,971,000 pesos, 


Panama 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Panama) 


November trade reflected considerable 
activity, although it was not comparable 
to the October volume and indicated a 
continuance of the declining commercia] 
trend. Local banks reported that busi- 
ness organizations continued to meet 
their obligations promptly. Revenues of 
the national Treasury continued to rise 
through the month of November, accord- 
ing to informal statements by the Min- 
ister of Finance and Treasury. 

Building permits for Panama City to- 
taled $4,680,000 for the first 10 months 
of 1944, contrasted with $3,140,000 for 
the entire year 1943 and $2,339,700 for 
1942. It was reported in the press on 
November 14 that work had begun on an 
aqueduct to service David, third city of 
the Republic. The cost was expected to 
approximate $257,000, and the aqueduct 
will serve approximately 1,000 farms in 
the vicinity. The Government an- 
nounced that contracts had been awarded 
for schools and other public buildings 
totaling approximately $530,000. The 
Bank of Urbanization awarded the first 
contract for construction of a building 
to be erected under the Government- 
sponsored housing project at an approxi- 
mate cost of $500,000. 

An expenditure of $152,000 was author- 
ized for the extension of a street in the 
Panama City locality in order that it may 
join the trans-Isthmian highway. The 
Government also announced the letting 
of a contract for $550,000 to widen one of 
the principal roads leading from Panama 
City to the suburbs. 

A new building firm known as Union 
Construction Corporation was formed for 
the purchase and sale of construction 
materials. The organization has a cap- 
ital of $100,000, which was subscribed by 
Panamanians and citizens of the United 
States. 

The sugar shortage was relieved by the 
arrival of 400,000 pounds from Peru. 
Heavy rains which occurred in the in- 
terior of Panama resulted in losses in ag- 
ricultural crops and livestock to an ex- 
tent of $200,000, according to the local 
press. 


Costa Rica 


(From the U. S. Embassy, San Jose) 


Because of heavy landslides, all traffic 
was suspended during the entire month 
of November (with the exception of 3 
days) on the Northern Railway Line, 
which extends from San Jose, the cap- 
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ital, to Puerto Limon, the country’s prin- 
cipal port of entry on the Caribbean 
coast. The complete stoppage of goods 
coming through Limon contributed to 
the scarcity and high prices of many 
commodities. Local merchants are 
deeply concerned over their inability to 
receive goods for the heavy holiday trade 
and are attempting to have them re- 
routed through the Panama Canal to 
the west-coast port of Puntarenas. It is 
doubtful, however, whether much of the 
merchandise held up in Limon will be 
received in time for Christmas. The rail- 
road is making temporary repairs, but 
present indications are that traffic will 
not be resumed for several weeks. 

Since more than half of Government 
revenues are derived from customs re- 
ceipts, the non-arrival of goods through 
the port of Limon has resulted in a 
drastic drop in revenues, and the Gov- 
ernment has temporarily found itself 
hard pressed to meet current operating 
expenses. November customs receipts 
usually amount to 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 
colones, but it is estimated that they 
will not exceed 1,000,000 colones for that 
month this year. 

During November the general cost-of- 
living index at San Jose, issued by the 
National Bank of Costa Rica, rose to 
184.94, the highest on record (1936=100). 
Rice, beans, and corn, the staple food 
items in the Costa Rican diet, are in 
short supply, and the situation is such 
that the Government is bending every 
effort toward the immediate importation 
of these commodities as well as an in- 
crease in domestic production. 

Coffee producers are agitating for a 
higher ceiling price for coffee landed in 
the United States. The Costa Rican Gov- 
ernment is lending its support to this 
movement, and on November 29 a reso- 
lution was passed unanimously by the 
Congress, asking for an increase in the 
ceiling price. As a result, coffee pro- 
ducers are withholding their coffee in 
the expectation of receiving higher 
prices—which necessitates their borrow- 
ing heavily at local banks to finance har- 
vesting costs. 

Sugar was rationed in November be- 
cause of the acute shortage. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the sugar harvest, 
which is now beginning, will make up 
for the present deficiency, but the out- 
look for next year is that there will be 
an over-all deficit of from 50,000 to 75,000 
quintales (1 quintal—101.43 pounds). 

Because stocks of cement were ex- 
hausted during November, all construc- 
tion work has stopped and many laborers 
have been laid off. It is reported, how- 
ever, that substantial shipments are due 
to arrive as soon as the transportation 
situation improves. 


Guatemala 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Guatemala City) 


Economic and _ business conditions 
have thus far reacted favorably to the 
changed Government accomplished by 
the revolution of October 20. The popu- 
lar elections held during the first week 
of November for deputies to the new 
Legislative Assembly, which opened in 
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Extraordinary Session on December 2, 
were held without disturbing incident 
to commercial and business activities in 
general. The decree freezing the assets 
of collaborators of the Ubico and Ponce 
regimes was declared extensive to any 
one directly or indirectly cooperating 
with functionaries of those governments, 
and an office was organized as a depend- 
ency of the Ministry of Finance and des- 
ignated the Departamento de Bienes In- 
tervenidas, to intervene the properties 
of persons listed in accordance with this 
measure. The domestic aviation com- 
pany, Aerovias de Guatemala, was in- 
tervened by the Government and its fly- 
ing operations were placed under the ad- 
ministration of the Guatemalan Army 
Aviation Corps, but without interference 
with the company’s technical activities. 

The National University was decreed 
an autonomous entity, and a minimum 
of 100,000 quetzales per annum were pro- 
vided for its support out of an increase 
in the national Budget to be derived 
from an increase in the excise tax on 
alcoholic spirits and beer. Public notice 
has been given by the Government that 
official salaries for the month of Decem- 
ber would be paid in advance, to permit 
Christmas shopping. 

Liquidation of the Banco Agricola 
Hipotecario was voted at a shareholders 
meeting. The Crédito Hipotecario Na- 
cional has advanced 1,000,000 quetzales 
as a coffee crop loan to the Departamento 
de Fincas Rusticas Nacionales e Inter- 
venidas to aid the latter in harvesting 
this year’s coffee crop on the expropri- 
ated Proclaimed List properties. This 
crop is at present estimated to reach 
about 250,000 quintals (1 quintal=101.43 
pounds). To assist in the United Na- 
tions’ war effort the Revolutionary Coun- 
cil of Government issued a Decree to 
permit the extraction by three American 
companies of a total of 6,000,000 feet of 
mahogany in the Peten national forests, 
notwithstanding certain restrictions in 
the Forestry Law. 

A register of commerce and industry 
will be maintained by the Ministry of 
Fomento. Pan American Airways in- 
augurated regular night flying over 
Guatemala, the route being Mexico City-— 
Balboa and return in 48 hours. 

As an indication of the popular sup- 
port of the present Government, a sum 
in excess of 100,000 quetzales has to date 
been collected by popular subscription 
to aid victims of the October Revolution. 

As of November 25, coffee exports of 
the crop year 194445 to the United 
States totaled 56,703 quintals, and pend- 
ing shipment were 29,800 quintals des- 
tined for the United States and 11,384 
quintals of the so-called reserve. Stocks 
in the ports totaled 25,638 quintals. 


Nicaragua 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Managua) 


The exchange situation continues to 
be very tight. Authorization for $100,- 
000 (U. S. currency) worth of agricul- 
tural machinery, trucks, and parts from 
the United States has been refused. 
However, the National Bank of Nicara- 
gua has requested a loan for that amount 
from the Export-Import Bank to cover 
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these applications. It is reported that 
food is difficult to obtain in the east- 
coast section of the country, where mer- 
chants’ stocks are depleted because of 
inability to obtain foreign exchange for 
imports. 

Announcement was made by the Cus- 
tomhouse on November 9 that an im- 
porter will not be allowed to import 
merchandise unless he is able to prove 
that he can pay for it immediately upon 
arrival. This was followed by another 
announcement on November 11 that 
merchandise imports which had been 
paid for with the importer’s “own funds” 
could be obtained from the Custom- 
house only upon presentation of docu- 
ments to the effect that the c. i. f. value 
had been paid. 

The stabilization fund on November 
25 amounted to 7,400,000 dollars, U. S. 
currency—the same amount as on No- 
vember 27, 1943. Currency circulation 
on November 25 was nearly 42,700,000 
cordobas, compared with 34,100,000 a 
year earlier. The credit and collection 
situation in October failed to show any 
improvement, and unpaid foreign collec- 
tions increased by 9 percent over the pre- 
ceding month. 

Although there were some rains dur- 
ing the latter part of October, they did 
not break the drought which has been 
causing damage to agricultural crops, 
and it continued throughout November. 
It is believed that the bean crop suffered 
the most damage and that it will be suf- 
ficient for only two-thirds of domes- 
tic requirements. Rice production, al- 
though reduced, probably will supply the 
country’s needs, but there will be no ex- 
portable surplus. The corn crop suf- 
fered, but it is estimated that it will 
meet domestic needs and possibly leave 
a surplus for export. The National 
Bank is storing corn which it is pur- 
chasing at fair prices from small farmers. 
The tobacco and peanut harvests will 
be considerably smaller than anticipated 
at the end of September, and the sugar- 
cane harvest will also be slightly smaller. 
The coffee harvest, now started in the 
Jinotega, Matagalpa, and Boaco regions, 
will be average, and it still is believed 
that the entire crop will be approxi- 
mately one-fifth less than that of last 
year. Cotton is believed to have suffered 
less damage than any other crop. In 
order to assist farmers affected by the 
drought, the National Bank will reduce 
interest on unpaid balances to.4 percent, 
and eliminate the 1 percent commission 
for refinancing. 

A sesame crop of about 7,000,000 
pounds is now anticipated. Of this 
amount, half has already been sold to 
Costa Rica, and another 2,000,000 pounds 
is expected to be sold to that country. 
Taking into account increased domestic 
oil pressing, it appears that there will be 
little or no surplus of sesame seed to be 
exported under the contract with the 
United States Government. 

Agricultural exports in November were 
60 percent below those of October. 
They consisted of 1,675 bags of cotton 
seed, and 280 bales of ginned cotton to 
Costa Rica, and 102 head of cattle to 
Panama. 

(Continued on p. 50) 
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Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of Perico-Yacuiba Rail- 
road.—The Perico-Yacuiba branch of the 
Ferrocarril Central Norte Argentina has 
been completed as far as Pocitos on the 
Argentine-Bolivian border, states the 
Argentine press. The new section from 
Tobantirenda to Pocitos has _ been 
opened for freight traffic in full-car lots. 


Australia 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Import Restrictions Relaxed on Canned 
Fish.—The Australian Government has 
relaxed the import restrictions on canned 
fish and spring rollers for blinds, of non- 
sterling origin, according to a circular 
issued on October 31 by the Division of 
Import Procurement. Import licenses 
will be granted to importers of canned 
fish (except crustaceans) up to 25 per- 
cent, and of spring rollers up to 50 per- 
cent, of the value of their imports from 
nonsterling countries during the base 
year ended June 30, 1939. 

[The importation of these products into 
Australia from the United States and other 


nonsterling countries had previously been 
prohibited. | 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Increased Cash Deposits Required by 
Banks for Letters of Credits.—It is re- 
ported that managers of all Bolivian 
banks have recently agreed to increase 
the amount of deposit required as a 
guarantee for the opening of letters of 
credit in connection with imports. The 
required deposits are understood to be 
25 percent on letters of credit covering 
the importation of articles of prime ne- 
cessity (mainly foods), 30 percent on 
such letters for hardware, and 40 per- 
cent on other letters of credit. Prior to 
the new agreement, banks were operat- 
ing under an arrangement requiring a 
deposit of 25 percent on all letters cf 
credit. 

The new requirements are reportedly 
designed to conform with the Govern- 
ment’s policy of restricting sales of ex- 
change and to reduce speculative over- 
ordering of merchandise and the dupli- 
cation of orders. 

Tax on Bank Sales of Exchange for 
Certain Noncommercial Purposes.—A 
law approved by the Bolivian Congress 
on September 5, 1944, and promulgated 
by the President on September 7, 1944, 
imposes a tax of 20 percent on the sale 
of foreign exchange for travel and for 
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private uses, except the maintenance of 
students abroad and the treatment of 
diseases requiring the use of radium 
The effect of this is to establish differ- 
ential rates for exchange acquired for 
the payment of imports and that ac- 
quired for purposes mentioned in the law. 


Brazil 
Transport and Communication 


Railways Make Improvements Despite 
Wartime Conditions—The State owned 
and operated railways of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, have suffered hardships because 
of wartime conditions, principally in 
shortages of fuel and of repair parts and 
materials, but traffic movements in 1943 
were not seriously impaired, states the 
Brazilian press. 

The Estrada de Ferro Sorocabana, in 
1943, was able to maintain fairly regular 
train movements. The number of pas- 
Sengers carried increased to 17,248,755 
from 6,134,155 in 1942. Various improve- 
ments were effected, including an ex- 
penditure of $1,176,547 on the electrifica- 
tion project connecting Sao Paulo and 
Santo Antonio. 

Another State railway, the Estrada de 
Ferro Araraquara, extended construction 
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Australian Gun 


“Firing the Owen gun on a test 
range’—that is the title of our 
cover picture, furnished by Aus- 
tralia’s Commonwealth Depart- 
ment of Information. The Owen 
gun, invented by an Australian and 
being mass-produced in Australia 
from Australian materials, has 
proved, under thorough tests, to be 
one of the best sub-machine guns 
of World War II. It affords just 
one rather striking example of 
Australia’s present substantial out- 
put of munitions, as discussed in 
our feature articles ‘Australia: 
The Dramatic Course of Its War- 
time Economy.” 























on its Mirassol-Porto Presidente Vargas 
line in 1943 to a point 45 miles beyond 
Mirassol. 

Other minor State railways—Monte 
Alto, Sao Paulo-Minas, and Campos do 
Jordao—improved their conditions in 
1943 through increased traffic handling, 

The Tremway de Cantareira, a 22-mile 
line running out of the city of Sao Paulo, 
turned over to the Estrada de Ferro 
Sorocabana in 1942 by Federal railway 
authorities, reported more efficient sery- 
ice. Traffic movements in 1943 included 
6,231,013 passengers and 31,684 tons of 
freight. 

One of the major projects of the Cen- 
tral do Brasil Railway in its effort to im- 
prove transportation is that of grade 
reduction and alinement on the line 
between Barra do Pirai and Sao Paulo, 
termed the “Sao Paulo branch.” This 
branch, 243 miles long, runs westerly up 
the valley of the Rio Paraiba, 209 miles, 
then crosses over into the Tiete Valley, 
through which it runs 34 miles to Sao 
Paulo. 

In remodeling this branch, a greater 
part of the line—201 miles—is being re- 
located, to give a maximum grade of 
0.5 percent and a minimum radius of 
curvature of 687.5 meters. The improve- 
ments now being carried out will step up 
train loads from 600 tons to 1,700 tons, 
cut running time in half, and effect a 
saving in operating expenses of some 
$11,500,000 (U.S. currency), it is claimed. 

This is the second of three important 
improvements being undertaken by the 
Central do Brasil. The first is a similar 
project on the Barra do Pirai-Belo Hori- 
zonte line comprising 66 miles of line re- 
locations estimated to cost some $4,000,- 
000, with an operational saving compa- 
rable to that anticipated for the Sao 
Paulo branch. The third job will be that 
of completing the electrification of the 
Rio de Janeiro-Barra do Pirai stretch of 
68 miles for both freight and passenger 
traffic. 


British West 
Indies 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Illuminating Oils: General Rate of Im- 
port Duty into Antigua Reduced.—The 
general rate of duty on imports into An- 
tigua, British West Indies, of illuminat- 
ing oils, including kerosene and other 
refined-petroleum burning oils, has been 
reduced from 3d. to 2d. per gallon, ac- 
cording to statutory rules and orders No. 
9 published in the Official Gazette of No- 
vember 9, 1944. The preferential rate 
remains 2d. per gallon. 
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Canada 


Economic Conditions 


No Ex1T-LABOR PERMITS FOR GREAT LAKES 
SEAMEN 


Exit-labor permits will not be granted 
to Canadian seamen following the cur- 
rent navigation season on the Great 
Lakes, permitting them to work outside 
Canada during the winter months, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the 
Canadian Minister of Labor. 

The Dominion Government antici- 
pates no difficulty in providing other es- 
sential work to Canadian inland sea- 
men during the winter. While it has 
been reported that some effort would be 
made to secure the services of Canadian 
sailors to work abroad during the win- 
ter, the Government takes the view that 
the services of the men are required in 
Canada, and the shipping industry on 
the Lakes, vitally important in wartime, 
must be assured of the availability of the 
seamen when navigation opens in 1945. 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Wider Sale of Steel-Base Table Flat- 
ware Permitted.—The sale of steel-base 
table flatware is being extended to in- 
clude the civilian market, according to 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 

The order, restricting the sale of steel- 
base flatware to essential users such as 
hotels and restaurants, was introduced 
in September 1944 (published in ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 14) and 
revoked December 1. 

More Flavors Permitted in_ Soft 
Drinks. —Soft-drink manufacturers may 
now market soft drinks in any number 
of flavors, the foods administration of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
announced in an amendment to an order 
introduced in August 1943, which regu- 
lated their manufacture and sale. 

Under the order, bottlers could man- 
ufacture beverages in not more than six 
flavors or in the number of flavors they 
were using on the effective date of the 
order, whichever was the lesser. 


Chile 


Transport and Communication 


Construction of New Railroad Line 
Contemplated.—Plans are progressing 
for the construction of a railroad line 
from the town of Puente Alto, where 
Chile’s large paper manufacturing in- 
dustry and some textile firms are located, 
to Nos on the main line from Santiagu 
to points south. Such a line would re- 
lieve the freight congestion in the Cen- 
tral Station of the capital. It is re- 
ported that the carbide factory at San 
Bernardo near Nos has offered to do- 
nate two locomotives, 20 freight cars, 
and rails. 
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Cuba 


Economic Conditions 


HURRICANE RELIEF COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHED 


A commission has been established in 
Cuba to direct all matters relating to 
relief of victims of the hurricane of 
October 18, in accordance with decree 
No. 3944 promulgated in the Official Ga- 
zette of November 14, 1944. The com- 
mission is to be composed of a repre- 
sentative of the Ministries of Public 
Works, Interior, Agriculture, Health, 
and National Defense. It will operate 
through local executive commissions 
headed by the mayor of each municipal- 
ity affected by the hurricane. The 
Cuban Congress has appropriated 5,000,- 
000 pesos for hurricane relief. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Surcharge of 20 Percent on Taxes and 
Import Duties Extended Until December 
31, 1945.—The surtax of 20 percent ap- 
plicable to most taxes and import duties 
in Cuba which was established by law 
No. 28 of September 9, 1941, and which 
was to have remained in effect only until 
Cuba adopted a general budget has been 
extended until December 31, 1945, ac- 
cording to law No. 3 published in the 
Official Gazette of November 11, 1944. 
The extension of time for the applica- 
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tion of the tax was provided to obtain the 
5,000,000 pesos appropriated by the Cu- 
ban Government for relief of victims of 
the hurricane of October 18. 

[The emergency surcharge of 20 percent 
was established to apply until such a time 
as a new budget was adopted by the Cuban 
Government. A new budget is presently be- 
fore the Congress for consideration, and the 
above extension is in anticipation of the 
acceptance of the proposed budget. For 
announcement of the establishment and 
application of the above surtax, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 4, 1941, and 
October 18, 1941.] 


Ecuador 


Exchan ge and Finance 


Exchange Rate of Sucre Increased.— 
By a decree of November 19, 1944, the 
value of the sucre, in terms of United 
States currency, was increased slightly. 
In accordance with the decree, the Cen- 
tral Bank, which is the only institution in 
Ecuador authorized to deal in foreign 
exchange, changed its buying rate for 
dollars from 13.50 sucres per dollar 
(equivalent to 7.41 cents per sucre) to 
13.40 sucres per dollar (equivalent to 
7.46 cents per sucre), and its selling rate 
from 14.10 sucres per dollar (equivalent 
to 7.09 cents per sucre) to 13.50 sucres 
per dollar (equivalent to 7.41 cents per 
sucre). However, a tax of 2 percent on 
all exchange transactions was levied, as 
a result of which importers will not re- 











over these developments. 


improving living standards. 
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A “New Element” in the Consideration of New Investments Abroad 


In the world after the present war, a new element will enter into the 
consideration of economic development. The productivity of new invest- 
ments was estimated in the nineteenth century by investment bankers. It 
was their judgments and decisions which determined the financing of new 
ventures. Though by no means infallible, their judgment proved on the whole 
to be good as judged by the tests of economic productivity and profitability. 
But the productivity was for the world market, and profitability was judged 
partly by immediate financial returns in the process of flotation and partly 
by profitable sales mainly for export. 

The new element that has entered into the situation is the insistence of the 
borrowing countries that national and social objections must enter into the 
planning of new industries within their borders. They are no longer content 
to accept the judgment of cosmopolitan financiers as to the desirability of 
new enterprises, but insist upon exercising a large measure of national control 


In part this control is exercised for strategic and political reasons, but in 
part also it springs from a determination to secure the social advantages of 
industrial developments. The borrowing countries are no longer content with 
the indirect economic and social advantages that have accrued to them from 
the operations of foreign capital directed mainly to the export market. These 
advantages have in many cases been substantial, but the borrowing countries 
now manifest concern over the conservation of their natural resources. 

They are concerned also to develop transport, to improve agriculture and 
consumption-goods industries for their own domestic markets as a means 
of improving their levels of living. Moreover they are conscious of the educa- 
tional effects of industrial development and desire to train their own techni- 
cians including not only managers and scientific experts but foremen and 
skilled workers, both as a reservoir of leadership and as a direct means of 


(From “The Common Interest in International Economic Organisation,” by J. B. 
Condliffe and A. Stevenson. Published by the International Labour Office, Montreal, 


Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, messages, and speeches} 
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ceive the full apparent benefit of the 
change, while the reduction in sucre pro- 
ceeds of exports is greater than is ap- 
parent in the change in rates. 


El Salvador 


Economic Conditions 


Economic conditions in El Salvador 
during the first half of 1944 were in 
general as prosperous as in 1943, and 
definite improvement could be noted in 
certain respects. Almost all of the ab- 
normally large 1943-44 coffee crop was 
exported in this period, and imports 
were in greater volume than in any 
similar half-year since 1930. Despite 
high prices, domestic trade experienced 
an unparalleled boom during the first 
quarter, and a more nearly normal level 
was maintained in the second quarter, 
although political disturbances reduced 
the number of active business days by 
nearly one-fourth. 

Industrial production continued to in- 
crease in response to greater domestic 
and export demand, and manufacturing 
facilities were expanded in some lines. 
Prices of imported goods were steady 
from the first of the year, but those of 
domestic foods increased, producing a 
further rise in living costs. An un- 
usually prolonged period of dry weather 
during the second quarter resulted in 
losses to the 1944-45 coffee crop as well 
as to the basic food crops, which, under 
ordinary conditions, would be likely to 
cause a decline in business activity dur- 
ing the succeeding 12 months. 


FOREIGN TRADE’ 


Both exports and imports in the first 
half of 1944 were the heaviest in many 
years, reflecting the improved shipping 
situation. Exports amounted to nearly 
55,300 metric tons, compared with ap- 
proximately 33,300 tons in 1941 and 45,- 
900 tons in 1942, for the equivalent pe- 
riod. The import volume was more 
than 46,600 metric tons, compared with 
about 35,400 tons and 37,200 tons, re- 
spectively, in the corresponding periods 
of 1941 and 1942, and with average im- 
ports of 37,000 tons for the first half of 
each of the 5 years 1937 to 1941. The 
rate of increase over these years was 25 
percent or more, much of which is ac- 
counted for by larger imports of cement 
and petroleum products. 

Of a total export value of $16,605,291 
(U. S. currency), coffee accounted for 
$14,526,824, or 87 percent, and other ex- 
ports of some importance were sugar, 
rice, and raw cotton, to other Central 
American countries. The total value of 
these minor products, however, did not 
exceed $885,000, or 5 percent. The 
United States purchased 80'2 percent, 
by value, of the coffee. Exports of man- 
ufactured products, such as_ cotton 
fabrics and vegetable oils, fell off slightly 
as domestic demand increased. 

Imports, which were valued at $6,066,- 
327, were received in as great or greater 
quantity than in the comparative period 
of 1943, with the exception of cotton tex- 


1 Statistics are provisional. 
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November’s Merchant-Ship 
Output 


U. S. merchant shipbuilders in 
November delivered 154 merchant 
ships of 1,430,660 deadweight tons, 
the United States Maritime Com- 
mission announced several days 
ago. November’s deliveries, second 
highest in 1944, boosted the year’s 
production to 1,532 ships with an 
aggregate of 14,986,538 deadweight 
tons. 

Of the 154 ships delivered in No- 
vember, 56 were built as military 
types for use of the armed forces. 
Others delivered were: Nine Vic- 
tory. cargo, 5 standard C-type 
cargo, 22 standard tankers, 11 | 
coastal cargo, 3 concrete cargo, and | 
48 Liberty cargo ships. 

West Coast shipyards led in out- 
put by delivering 60 vessels, includ- | 
ing 42 military-type vessels. East 
Coast yards turned out 46, with 13 
of them designed for the armed 
forces. Yards in the Gulf Coast 
area built 39 ships, and the Great | 
Lakes’ yards delivered nine coastal | 
cargos. 
West Coast yards built 389,209 | 





deadweight tons of ships, or 34.2 
percent of the total tonnage. The 
472,537 deadweight tons delivered 
on the East Coast was 33.0 per- | 
cent of the tonnage built during | 
November. Gulf Coast yards deliv- 
ered 29.6 percent of the total ton- 
nage by building 432,824 dead- 
weight tons, and the Great Lakes’ | 
45.000 deadweight tons was 3.2 | 
percent of the total. 
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tiles and newsprint, the volume of which 
was lower than usual. Nevertheless, 
cotton fabrics ranked higher in value 
than any other group of imports, and 
among other important items were foods 
of vegetable origin (principally wheat 
and flour), pharmaceutical products, 
woven and textile-fiber articles, iron and 
steel products, machinery, paper and 
paper products, and mineral oils. The 
United States continued to supply 
slightly more than half of the imports 
by volume, and nearly two-thirds by 
value. Shipments from Mexico in- 
creased to 13 percent of total import 
value. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


During the first half of 1944, because 
of the very active first quarter, whole- 
sale and retail trade in dry-goods out- 
lets, which handle a variety of mer- 
chandise, averaged nearly 40 percent 
above 1938, and the general average of 
sales (at department, hardware, and 
drug stores) was about 11'% percent 
above the 1938 average. Sales volume 
reached what probably was an all-time 
peak at the end of the first quarter, 
but political disturbances shortly there- 
after caused a reaction. Although col- 
lections continue to be prompt and most 
businesses are believed to be in a strong 
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position, credit is being extended with 
somewhat greater caution, owing to the 
political situation. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


An indication of the financial stabi). 
ity of the country is the fact that al) 
Salvadoran banks weathered, without 
difficulty, the armed revolt and the gen- 
eral strike of last spring, as well as the 
first change of Government in 12 years, 
There was no observable flight of cap- 
ital from the country. 

The Salvadoran colon, equivalent to 
$0.40 U. S. currency, is strongly backed 
by gold and dollar exchange. While 
total sight liabilities of the Central Bank 
rose by 18,400,000 colones between June 
30, 1943, and June 30, 1944, the gold 
and exchange holdings of the Bank rose 
by 18,200,000 colones. By purchases of 
earmarked gold in the United States, 
the Central Reserve Bank has main- 
tained a gold reserve ratio varying be- 
tween 42 and 49 percent of total sight lia- 
bilities. Adding foreign exchange to the 
gold, the ratio varies between 95 and 
97 percent. Total deposits in com- 
mercial banks and in the Mortgage Bank 
(including the convertible ‘mortgage 
certificates”) at the end of the first 
half-year showed a net increase of only 
6,300,000 colones over the correspond- 
ing date of 1943. These liabilities are 
75 percent covered by liquid assets in 
the case of commercial banks as a whole, 
and 94 percent in the case of the Mort- 
gage Bank. No liquid reserve, however, 
is held against ‘“‘mortgage certificates.” 

Although 1943 closed with a budgetary 
surplus, officials of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment have indicated that because of 
Many new expenditures, the Govern- 
ment will do well if total expenditures do 
not exceed revenues which are estimated 
at 23,655,000 colones. Customs receipts 
yielded 8 percent less in the first half of 
1944 than during the first half of 1943. 
On the other hand, revenue from the 
export tax on coffee, which was in- 
creased in 1943, totaled 3,302,000 colones, 
compared with 1,338,000 colones during 
the like period of 1943. Action on the 
proposal to resume service on the coun- 
try’s foreign debt, to which the coffee 
export tax is dedicated, has been de- 
layed by the change of Government. 


AGRICULTURE 


At the end of the first half of 1944, 
Salvadoran agricultural producers were 
able to look back upon one of the most 
prosperous agricultural seasons. the 
country has had, but, at the same time, 
it was clearly evident that prospects for 
the future were less promising. This 
applies particularly to coffee—El Salva- 
dor’s mainstay. Compared with a 1943- 
44 coffee crop of nearly 1,000,000 bags 
(of 60 kilograms each), the crop to be 
picked late this year has been estimated 
at not more than 800,000 bags. El Sal- 
vador’s enlarged quota for export to the 
United States was filled, on the basis of 
sales, by the end of the first half-year, 
leaving approximately 90,000 bags tem- 
porarily unsold. This coffee, if not sold 
previously, may be marketed in the 
United States under the 1944-45 quota. 
Trading on the new crop began at favor- 
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able prices, although higher labor costs 
and taxes threaten to reduce profits. 

Cattlemen and producers of sugar and 
pasic food crops, with the possible ex- 
ception of rice, made the most of export 
possibilities during the last crop year. 
Because, however, of increased domestic 
consumption and the possible shortage of 
some crops, the Government has since 
prohibited the export of basic food crops, 
except rice. The acreage devoted to 
corn, beans, and rice, as a result of the 
current high prices, was greater than 
that planted in 1943. The extension of 
the dry season, however, is believed to 
have caused considerable losses. Raw- 
cotton exports were expected as a result 
of the largest crop in Salvadoran his- 
tory, and the fact that domestic mills 
probably will consume during the year 
only 11,000 of the 19,152 bales of cotton 
(of 500 pounds each) picked during the 
season. Almost all the henequen pro- 
duced was utilized for the manufacture 
of coffee bags, a leading Salvadoran 
industry. 

An agreement was signed between the 
United States Commercial Co. (a United 
States Government organization) and 
the Federation of Credit Cooperatives 
under which the Commercial Co. offered 
to purchase, for possible export to war 
areas, any surplus of beans and rice 
after domestic needs and Central Amer- 
ican requirements have been met, at 
prices somewhat below the current high 
level. The price “floor” thus established 
and the possible expansion of storage 
facilities in connection with the pro- 
gram were expected to give El Salvador 
its first real opportunity to control food 
prices. 


MANUFACTURING AND MINING 


An index to industrial activity is elec- 
tric-power consumption; the use of such 
power by industries having facilities 
greater than 20 hp. was 25 percent 
greater during the first quarter of 1944 
than in the corresponding period of 1943. 
During the second quarter political dis- 
turbances resulted in a lower rate of 
increase. 

Four textile mills expect to add new 
spinning and weaving machinery requir- 
ing additional power in excess of 400 
hp., and several new projects are sched- 
uled to consume a total of more than 500 
hp., including a bag factory which will 
utilize roselle fiber, a plant for the man- 
ufacture of hollow bricks, and other con- 
struction material, and a grain elevator 
project. 

A large new vegetable-oil factory com- 
menced operations in San Miguel, which, 
together with another plant in San Sal- 
vador, will provide the country with fa- 
cilities for pressing more than 10,000 
short tons annually of oil seeds, which is 
more than double the present available 
supply. Cottonseed is the _ principal 
source, but peanuts and sesame seed are 
used when procurable. 

Preliminary construction work con- 
tinues in San Miguel on the site of the 
new factory, which Mejoramiento Social, 
S. A. (Social Development Corporation) 
plans to establish. Once operating, this 
Will increase cotton-thread production in 
the country by 60 percent, and nearly 
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double mechanical-weaving capacity. 
Although the new factory would provide 
additional cotton thread for the impor- 
tant hand-weaving industry, which is 
suffering from a severe shortage, it would 
at the same time provide competition by 
mechanical weaving, and it is therefore 
opposed by the hand weavers. The Gov- 
ernment has removed for 1 year from 
June 30, 1944, all import duties and con- 
sular charges on cotton thread for weav- 
ing, up to 1 millimeter in diameter. A 
cotton-thread rationing board also has 
been established. 

A wide variety of Salvadoran handi- 
crafts, produced principally in rural 
market towns, is receiving the benefits 
of a growing export market in the United 
States. Shipments have been made of 
more than 1,000,000 yards of palm braid, 
and hand-woven textile articles, pottery, 
toys, wooden articles, and miscellaneous 
native goods to Salvadoran Industries, 
Inc., in New York City. 

The mining of gold and silver, judged 
on the basis of exports during the first 
half of the year, declined 15 percent, 
compared with the like period of 1943, 
and it is reported that some veins now 
being worked are of lower ore content. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The issue of permits for new construc- 
tion fell below the number issued during 
the first half of 1943, but it nevertheless 
represented an increase of about one- 
third over the average number during 
the period 1939-42. Stocks of cement 
and most building materials were re- 
ported to be available in larger amounts 
than hitherto, but a shortage ef certain 
fittings prevented an immediate re- 
sumption of building on a larger scale. 

Work on highways, bridges, and other 
public projects is being actively prose- 
cuted in an effort to utilize most of the 
large budget allocated to public works 
for 1944, and is giving employment to 
more than 8,600 workers. New buildings 
for the National University are contem- 
plated, and the services of a city- 
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planning expert have been engaged as 
part of a plan to improve the capital. San 
Salvador. 


PrIcES AND Cost or LIVING 


Prices of imported articles at the end 
of the first half of 1944 were somewhat 
lower than in August 1943. According 
to an index based on prices in 1938 (100), 
the average for imported products fell 
during that period from 164.8 to 156; 
foods, canned goods, and the like, from 
184.2 to 178; miscellaneous dry goods, 
from 180.3 to 173.5; hardware, from 
167.3 to 161.5; and drugs and pharma- 
ceutical products, from 127.3 to 111. 
The decline is the result of price con- 
trols initiated in September 1943 and 
a decree of February 1944, which froze 
all prices, as well as the cost of serv- 
ices, at the level of December 1943. Al- 
though domestic agricultural prices were 
covered, the decree has had no apparent 
effect in that field. Domestic food 
prices rose from 137.3 in August 1943 
to 162 in June 1944, and miscellaneous 
domestic products from 133.1 to 145. 
The explanation may be found in the 
ceilings placed on United States goods. 

No control over rents has yet been 
initiated, and the cost of firewood, the 
country’s principal fuel, has more than 
doubled. On the other hand, servants’ 
wages, educational expenses, and amuse- 
ment fees remain generally unchanged. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Since the general strike of May 1944, 
which brought about the overthrow of 
President Martinez and was entirely 
political in character, the labor move- 
ment in El Salvador has developed 
quickly and has shown considerable 
strength. Under the Union Nacional de 
Trabajadores (National Workers’ Un- 
ion), which has evolved a specific labor 
platform, many individual labor groups 
have become unified. Individual unions 
now exist in almost all of the important 
industrial establishments of the coun- 
try, and in the textile industry these 
groups have been amalgamated. A 
wave of industrial strikes in the spring 
was short-lived, and since then condi- 
tions have been relatively quiet. ‘There 
is no evidence of unemployment. 

A special Commission on Labor Legis- 
lation, appointed by the Provisional 
Government, drafted a proposed law 
which would create a new National La- 
bor Department, and establish a per- 
manent National Labor Council for the 
settlement of disputes which could not 
be mediated by Conciliation Boards, 


TRANSPORTATION 


Passenger traffic was the greatest in 
the history of the country, totaling ap- 
proximately 70 percent more movement 
in 6 months than during an entire pre- 
war year. The movement of freight by 
rail continued to average about 50 per- 
cent above pre-war figures. This was 
partly the result of the curtailment of 
truck traffic, but may be attributed 
principally to the increase in foreign 
and domestic trade. 
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France 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


All Imports and Exports Subject to 
License; Licenses To Be Refused for Im- 
ports or Exports by Water for Private 
Account.—All imports and exports have 
been made subject to strict license con- 
trol in France, according to a Notice to 
Importers and Exporters, published in 
the Journal Officiel of the French Re- 
public, No. 84, of September 29, 1944. The 
text of this notice follows (in free trans- 
lation) : 


I. Importers and exporters are reminded 
that the importation and exportation of 
merchandise are subject, as in the past, and 
according to previous conditions, to the prior 
obtaining of an import or an export license. 
The request must be addressed by the im- 
porter or exporter in France to the Ministry 
of National Economy (Service Central des Li- 
censes d’Importation et d’Exportation), 26 
Rue de la Pepiniere, Paris (8). 

However, the prohibition of exportation 
without license has now been extended to 
all procucts. 

The only transactions which are exempt 
from obtaining a license are those affected 
by the Department of Import and Export 
established by the order of June 22, 1944, 
made applicable in France by the order of 
August 9, 1944. 

II. The terms of the decree of September 1, 
1939, relating to the prohibition of all inter- 
course with the eremy or people living in 
an enemy country or a country occupied 
by the enemy, have been put back into effect 
by the order of August 9, 1944. As a resuit 
all imports of products originating or coming 
from such countries, as well as exports of 
products intended for those countries, are 
strictly prohibited. 

However, the importation of products 
originating or coming from the above-men- 
tioned territories, which may be held in 
abeyance by the customs authorities or pend- 
ing transportation, can be authorized, pro- 
vided that the merchandise is not considered 
as enemy property and submitted as such 
to sequestration. 

III. Importers and exporters are informed 
that all import and export licenses issued 
previous to August 20, 1944, are annulled. 
The same applies to all requests for licenses 
addressed to the Central Department of Li- 
censes before the liberation of the capital. 

Consequently, all transactions relating to 
these licenses or to these requests for li- 
censes, except those transactions referred to 
in paragraph II above, must, if the inter- 
ested parties still desire to obtain them, be 
the subject, as in the case of new trans- 
actions, of new requests addressed in the 
usual way (Forms AC or OI) to the Central 
Department of Licenses. 

The requests for export licenses must be 
accompanied, when necessary, by the engage- 
ment of non-reexportation subscribed by the 
consignees in cases and according to forms 
which will be determined later. 

It is also specified that in principal no 
importation or exportation can, at present, 
be effected by water for the account of pri- 
vate parties. Requests for licenses referring 
to merchandise to be imported or exported 
by water will not be taken into account for 
the time being, and it is therefore recom- 
mended that no requests for such licenses be 
sent to the Central Department of Licenses. 

It is recommended to importers and ex- 
porters who, according to the above regu- 
lations, must submit new requests for li- 
censes in lieu of annulled licenses, to en- 

close the original of the canceled license, or 
to refer to the previous file. 


Sugar, Salt, Wines, Beer: Internal 
Taxes Increased.—The French internal 
taxes on imported or domestic sugar, salt, 
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wines, cider, perry, mead, piquettes (sour 
wines), and beer were increased by an 
order of January 26, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel (Vichy) of January 
29, according to the Annales des Douanes 
of February 10, 1944 (just received). 

The new rates are as follows (former 
rates in parentheses) : 

Consumption taxes, in francs per 100 kilo- 
grams: Refined or agglomerated sugar, raw 
sugar not for refining (actual weight), and 
raw sugar for refining (weight of refined 
sugar), 311 (188); candy sugar (actual 
weight), 333 (201); refinery molasses (actual 
weight), 1555 (9.40); glucoses (actual 
weight), 83 (50); salt, tax collected in con- 
tinental France, 134 (100), tax collected in 
Corsica, 113 (84). 

Circulation taxes, in francs per hectoliter: 
Wines, 80 (56); ciders, perry, mead, 40 (28); 
piquettes (sour wines), 30 (18). 

Manufacturing tax: Beers, 10 (7) francs 
per degree-hectoliter of wort. 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service to Continental 
France Further Extended.—Effective De- 
cember 1, 1944, the limited mail service 
from the United States to the liberated 
areas of continental France, which was 
extended to include nonillustrated post 
cards and letters (including certain busi- 
ness communications not transactional 
in nature) not exceeding 1 ounce in 
weight by the Postmaster General’s order 
No. 26429 of November 3, 1944, is further 
extended to permit the acceptance for 
mailing to such areas of letters and 
packages prepaid at the letter rate of 
postage up to a weight limit of 4 pounds 
6 ounces, but not to contain merchandise 
of any kind, by the Postmaster General’s 
order No. 26616 of November 27, 1944, 
published in the United States Postal 
Bulletin of November 29 and corrected 
in the Postal Bulletin of December 5. 

The increased weight limit is made 
available primarily for the transmission 
of written communications and related 
papers which may be of a bulky nature. 
It is emphasized, however, that no mer- 
chandise of any kind may be included 
and that business communications are 
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limited to those ascertaining facts, ex. 
changing information, and concerning 
support remittances. 

The liberated areas of France to which 
such letters and packages may be sent 
include the whole of continental France, 
excluding the territory of Belfort and the 
departments of Doubs, Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, Meuse, Moselle, Bas-Rhin, Haut- 
Rhin, Haute-Saone, and Vosges. 

Order No. 26616 also provides for the 
resumption of registration and specia] 
delivery service at the usual international] 
rates applicable thereto. ; 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem. 
ber 18, 1944, for a summary of order No. 26429 
of November 3, 1944, and of October 21 and 


November 11 for earlier resumption of post- 
card services. | 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Almonds: Importation, Exportation, 
Trade, and Use Regulated in Tunisia.— 
The importation or exportation of dried 
almonds in Tunisia is reserved solely to 
the Group for Purchases and Exporta- 
tion of Dried Fruits, Dates, and Deriva- 
tives, by an order of September 5, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
of September 15. 

This order also prohibits, without prior 
authorization of the Director of General 
Economy, the utilization for commer- 
cial purposes of almonds in pastry, con- 
fectionery, or any other preparation, 
and the preparation, transportation, 
sale, purchase, and offering for sale or 
purchase of almonds, roasted, salted, or 
transformed in any manner. 

Muscat Grapes: One-Fourth of Tunis- 
ian Crop To Be Dried and Delivered to 
Dried-Fruit Group.—One-fourth of the 
entire crop of muscat grapes raised in 
Tunisia in 1944 must be dried and deliv- 
ered to the Group for Purchase and Ex- 
portation of Dried Fruits of Tunisia, by 
an order of August 21, 1944, published in 
the Journal Officiel Tunisien of Sep- 
tember 19. 


French West 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gold Belonging to Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund of Oversea France Exempted 
From Export Duty and Made Subject to 
Consumption Taxr—Gold, pure or al- 
loyed, in nuggets, powder, ingots, bars, 
drawn, rolled, and the like, which is the 
property of the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund of Oversea France, has been ex- 
empted from export duty in French West 
Africa, by order No. 2363 A. P. of August 
19, 1944, promulgating order No. 1563 F. 
of June 2, following approval by a de- 
cree of July 10, and published in the 
Journal Officiel of French West Africa 
on September 2. 

Such gold, when purchased from the 
colony for the account of the Exchange 
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‘ stabilization Fund of Oversea France, 


has been made subject to a consump- 
tion tax of 3.50 francs per gram of fine 
gold, payable by the Bank of French 
West Africa, by order No. 1564 F. of June 
2, 1944, promulgated at the same time. 


Guatemala 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Period of Free Customs Storage Exr- 
tended.—The period of free customs 
storage for imported and exported mer- 
chandise in Guatemalan customhouses 
has been extended from 30 to 60 days 
under terms of an Executive decree of 
August 14, 1944, published August 16, 
1944, an effective 3 days thereafter. At 
the end of this 60-day period goods are 
subject to warehouse fees at rates vary- 
ing according to their dutiable status. 

This decree reestablishes the 60-day 
free customs-storage period, which was 
reduced by an Executive decree effec- 
tive May 25, 1944. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 8, 


1944, for announcement of the reduction of 
free customs-storage period. | 


Haiti 
Exchange and Finance 


Government Finances.—Owing mainly 
to increases in import duties, Haitian 
Government revenues in the fiscal year 
ended September 30, 1944, amounted to 
42,370,365 gourdes, compared with 32,- 
729,087 gourdes in the preceding year. 
Expenditures showed an even more 
marked increase, aggregating 42,021,013 
gourdes, as compared with 28,029,982 
gourdes for the year 1942-43. Amor- 
tization payments on the public debt ac- 
counted for the major portion of the in- 
crease in expenditures. Total revenues 
in 1943-44 were the greatest since 1928- 
29 when 42,521,528 gourdes were col- 
lected: in only 3 years since 1915 have 
revenues been greater than for the year 
just past. In only 2 years, 1928-29 and 
1934-35 have expenditures exceeded 
those of 1943-44. 

Revenues and expenditures for the 
past 4 fiscal years are shown in the fol- 
lowing table. ‘(The fiscal year extends 
from October 1 to September 30.) 


{In thousands of gourdes} 





Item 1040-41 1941-42 1942-43 1943-44 


REVENUES 


Customs 


Imports 18,355 15,712 (16,128 | 24, 504 
Exports 3,068 | 3,634 | 6, 137 6, 423 
Miscellaneous 44 48 50 52 
Internal revenue 4,879 | 5,338 | 8,668 — 10,489 
Miscellaneous 262 498 1,319 458 
Communal 222 369 427 443 
Total 26,930 |25, 599 |32,729 | 42,370 


EXPENDITURES 


Public debt 3, 3 
» 


210 | 3,523 | 3,733 | 13, 297 
Other 22, 356 


24, 203 (24,297 | 28, 724 


Total 25, 566 (27,726 (28,020 | 42,021 
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Dutch Blacklist Stays 


The Netherlands Government’s 
blacklist, which now contains some 
15,000 names, will remain valid for 
some time after the liberation of 
Holland is completed, it has been 
decided by Dr. Gerrit J. van Heuven 
Goedhart, Netherlands Minister of 
Justice. 

By this ruling, persons and firms 
in neutral countries who have been 
maintaining commercial contacts 
with Holland during the German 
occupation of the country will be 
deprived of these contacts after 
its liberation. 

After the defeat of Germany the 
list will be continued in force for 
the duration of the Pacific war, 
contributing to the blockade of 
Japan. 

The list was instituted by royal 
decree on October 22, 1942. 























The increase in revenue from import 
duties was a result of the largest import 
trade by value in 16 years. Export taxes 
failed to yield any great increase over 
1942-43 (despite the fact that the value 
of exports was also the largest since 
1928-29). Export duties are specific, and 
consequently increase only with in- 
creased quantity. 

The increase in internal revenues dur- 
ing the past 4 fiscal years is attributable 
almost entirely to larger income-tax re- 
ceipts. Returns from the incofne tax in 
1941-42 amounted to 637,123 gourdes, 
whereas in 1943-44 collections from that 
source were 3,703,464 gourdes. Other 
categories of internal revenue which have 
yielded increasing returns, amounting to 
100,000 gourdes or more since 1941-42, 
are the excises on alcohol, cigarettes, and 
vegetable oils, documentary recording 
fees, identity-card taxes, documentary 
stamps, postage stamps, and water- 
service charges. The new category of 
mineral exploitation constitutes a net 
increase of 143,000 gourdes. These in- 
creases have resulted from expanded lo- 
cal production, greater business activity, 
and operation of foreign capital in Haiti. 

Improvement in collection methods is 
largely responsible for increased returns 
in receipts from communes. These re- 
ceipts result from a 15-percent charge 
made by the Internal Revenue Service 
upon total communal revenues as a 
serv:.ce charge for collection. 

As previously indicated, larger debt- 
service payments were the chief cause 
of the increase in total expenditures in 
1943-44, as compared with former years. 
The payment of 13,297,000 gourdes in- 
cluded 3,500,000 gourdes in _ interest, 
which is approximately what has been 
paid in recent years, 9,750,000 gourdes 
in amortization payments, which com- 
pares with amortization payments of 
only 252,000 gourdes in the preceding 
year. These larger payments were sub- 
stantially in excess of existing require- 
ments, which, as to the series A and C 
bonds were fixed at $25,000 (125,000 
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gourdes) by an agreement of August 28, 
1943, and as to the public works loan 
amounted to $800,000 (4,000,000 gourdes) . 
Details of debt service payments in re- 
cent years are shown in the following 
table: 


Service on the Public Debt 


{In thousands of gourdes] 





Ex | In- | Amor- 
Year and item pens-| ter- | tiza- | Total 
| es | est tion 





1940-41 | 


Series A and C 








Public-works contract 16.3} 795.0)... "11. 
Total. _..| 29.7)8,178.9| — 1..5)3, 210.1 
1941-42 Mares: Eat Bape Get & 


Series A and C 21. 2/2, 381.0} 100. 0/2, 502.2 























Public-works contract __ 7.4{1, 013.0)... 11,020. 4 
Total..........._...| 28.6)3, 394.0] 100. 0/3, 522.6 
1942-43 ee earn Seer were: 

Series AandC.________| 12.212, 371.0] 102.012, 485.2 
Public-works contract 3.9/1, 094.0) 150. 0/1, 247.9 
Total..------------| 10.18, 48.0] 25208738 
1943-44 Re Sa tae fe 

Series A and C_. _..| 23. 5/2, 292. 1/3, 750. 0/6, 065. 6 
Public-works contract | 2 5| 1, 207. 916, 000. 0/7, 231.4 

0 


Total...............] 47.0|3, 500. 019, 750. 13.2970 
| | 





The public debt on September 30, 1944, 
amounted to 56,837,000 gourdes ($11,- 
167,400) compared with 66,797,000 
gourdes ($13,359,400) on September 30, 
1943. The entire public debt consists 
of foreign obligations. It includes the 
outstanding balances of the series A and 
C loans of 1922 and 1923, respectively, 
and the 5-year notes issued under the 
Public Works Contract of 1938. The 
outstanding debt at the end of the last 
4 fiscal years is as follows: 


{In thousands of gourdes] 





| | 

| Series A | Public- 
Year ended Sept. 30— | andC | works Total 

| bonds | contract 





1941. __: ; _.| 39,726 | 





24, 747 64, 473 
1942___. Je 39,596 | 27, 250 66, 846 
1943_ _ ; 39,447 | 27,350 66, 797 
21, 350 56, 837 


1944. _ -..| 35,487 





Interest payments on all loans have 
been made when due. However, con- 
tractual amortization payments on the 
series A and C were discontinued in 
1938, and cnly token payments were 
made until the fiscal year 1943-44 when 
the large payments referred to above 
were made. 

Under the terms of the Public Works 
Contract of 1938 an American engineer- 
ing company was engaged to execute 
certain public works of a productive 
nature. The expenses and fees of the 
company are paid out of a revolving 
fund established in the Banque Nation- 
ale. As the funds are depleted the Gov- 
ernment replenishes them out of the 
proceeds of promissory notes, bearing 
interest at 4 percent and maturing in 5 
years, and which the Export-Import 
Bank has agreed to purchase at face 
value. Interest and amortization pay- 
ments on this loan have been made when 
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Wartime Changes in the Pattern of Britain’s Food 
Consumption 


Considerable changes have taken place during the war in the pattern of 
Britain’s civilian food consumption, says the recently issued White Paper on 
The War Effort of the United Kingdom. Meat and bacon, butter, margarine 
and cooking fats, cheese, tea, sugar, and preserves are rationed; distribution 
of eggs and milk is controlled in order to ensure preferential supplies to 
priority classes of consumers and the equitable sharing of the remainder; 
tinned goods and many other foods (such as dried fruit, breakfast cereals, 
rice, biscuits) are rationed on a points system; chocolate and sugar confec- 
tionery are on a separate personal points system; fish, though not rationed, 








is scarce; supplies of fruit have dropped by one-half. 

During the war the United Kingdom has had to depend mainly on supplies 
from the home crop of fruit except for oranges; in consequence, during 
considerable periods of the year, fresh fruit is very scarce. Potatoes, other 
vegetables and bread are the only staple foodstuffs in unrestricted supply. 

Generally speaking, persons in the United Kingdom have increased their 
consumption of bulky and starchy foods, and are eating less meat, fats, and 
sugar. The total consumption of milk and cheese has been increased. 

The nutritive value of the country’s total food supplies has fallen slightly 
between 1938 and 1943, but rationing and other measures have tended to 
reduce the inequalities in food consumption which existed before the war, 
says the British Government statement. 

The increase in the consumption of liquid milk has not been enjoyed by 
all consumers. Milk supplies must first satisfy the higher demands of priority 
consumers (children, pregnant women, nursing mothers and invalids), and 
the allowance for the non-priority consumer during the winter months of 
the last 3 years fell to only 2 pints a week. 

The fall in the consumption of shell eggs has been substantially made good 
by increased supplies of dried eggs, but the ordinary consumer, who would 
prefer shell eggs, received only 30 eggs in 1943 as a registered customer. 




















due. The amortization payment of 
6,000,000 gourdes made during the fiscal 
year 1943-44 was 2,000,000 gourdes in ex- 
cess of the scheduled requirements and 
represented the payment in advance of 
the note due November 15, 1944. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Manufactured Articles of Irtle Made 
Subject to Special Export Control.— 
Manufactured articles of ixtle were 
made subject to special Mexican export 
control, requiring a prior export permit 
from the Ministry of National Economy, 
by an Executive decree of October 10, 
1944, published and effective October 25, 
1944. Under terms of this decree, the 
following products are affected: 

Yarn, thread and twine of ixtle and other 
hard vegetable fibers, not specified; cordage 
of ixtle, weighing up to 10 grams per linear 
meter; cables of ixtle, weighing more than 
10 grams per linear meter; felts of ixtle and 
other hard vegetable fibers, not specified; 
cloth and fabrics of ixtle and other hard 
vegetable fibers, not specified; manufac- 
tures of felt of ixtle and other hard vege- 
table fibers, not specified; and sacks, bags 
and other manufactured articles of ixtle and 
other hard vegetable fibers, not specified. 


The decree further provides that the 
Ministry of National Economy shall au- 
thorize the exportation of these prod- 
ucts only when it is proved that the do- 
mestic market is satisfied and that the 
raw materials were acquired from the 
Federation of Ixtle Producers’ Coopera- 
tives “La Forestal,” F. C. L., of Saltillo, 
Coahuila. 

The considerations prefacing this de- 
cree state that the purpose of this con- 


trol is to protect the interests of the ixtle 
industry which the Government has 
been fostering through subsidies and 
privileges. 


Transport and Communication 


Short Railway to Discontinue Opera- 
tions.—The Jalapa-Teocelo Railway 
serving southern Mexico has made ap- 
plication to the Federal Government to 
cease operations. A parallel highway 
makes the further existence of the line 
unnecessary. 

This railway is a short line of 19 miles 
running between Jalapa and Teocelo, in 
the State of Veracruz. It is one of the 
feeder lines to the Interoceanic Railway. 


Mozambique 


Economic Conditions 


Wartime conditions continued to af- 
fect adversely the general economic sit- 
uation in Mozambique during the first 
9 months of 1944. In general, trade, 
building, and transportation figures 
compare unfavorably with pre-war sta- 
tistics, although the values of imports 
and exports increased. Salaries and 
wages have failed to keep pace with the 
inflationary price level which still shows 
a tendency to rise. There were acute 
shortages of certain items, such as auto- 
mobile and truck tires, agricultural and 
mining machinery, and various im- 
ported foodstuffs. 

Despite the many negative aspects, 
not all the effects of the war have been 
unfavorable. Retail firms have been 
earning large profits, as have producers 
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of various raw materials required by the 
warring nations, as well as producers of 
commodities formerly imported for 
which there is a sizable demand. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crops have been generally goog 
throughout the Colony during 1944, ang 
shipments of agricultural products to 
the Union of South Africa continue to 
be made. Prior to 1941, the Union 
placed restrictions on imports from Mo. 
zambique in order to give preference to 
British East African territories. This 
restriction was suspended as a war meas- 
ure, with the result that exports to the 
Union have doubled as compared with 
pre-war years. On the other hand, food 
imports from the Union into Mozambique 
continued to be seriously reduced during 
the first 9 months of 1944. As a result, 
there has been considerable pressure 
for the development of the Colony’s rich 
agricultural potentialities, so far without 
any large measure of success. Lack of 
the required agricultural machinery is 
usually stated to be the primary limiting 
factor. 

INDUSTRY 


Many of the so-called industries of 
Mozambique are based on the agricul- 
tural production of the Colony, such as 
oil extraction, sugar refining, cotton gin- 
ning, tobacco manufacture, and soap 
making. The producers of these proc- 
essed commodities which find their main 
outlet in the export market, such as 
vegetable oils, have suffered from war- 
time transportation difficulties. On the 
other hand, with the war-time stoppage 
of imports, those industries such as brew- 
ing, cement manufacture, and soap mak- 
ing, which supply mainly the local mar- 
ket, have been working at full capacity. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The incomplete foreign trade figures 
for the first half of 1944 indicate that 
the trend is toward an increase, by value, 
of foreign trade in all categories. Thus, 
the total value of imports for the first 
half of the year is approximately $12,- 
381,000, compared with $10,452,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1943. The 
total value of exports for the first half 
of 1944 was $9,814,000, compared with 
$7,108,000 for the first 6 months of 1943. 
During the first half of the current year, 
the value of the goods passing through 
the Colony in transit totaled $58,791,000, 
compared with $51,264,000 during the 
same period of 1943. 


TRANSPORTATION 


During the first 9 months of 1944, a 
total of 417 vessels entered the port of 
Lourenco Marques. Of these, 63 were of 
American registry. Cargo discharged at 
that port totaled 421,381 tons, and cargo 
loaded, exclusive of coal, totaled 149,691 
tons. These figures represent a slight in- 
crease over the comparable period of 
1943, but are still considerably below 
pre-war levels. 

However, coal loadings continued at a 
high level, with 1,462,795 tons being 
taken on as cargo and 204,774 tons as 
bunker coal during the first 9 months of 
1944, 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Building activity during the first three 
quarters of 1944 continued at the rela- 
tively low level of the last 3 years. Brick, 
cement and tiles, all of which are manu- 
factured locally, have been available in 
ample quantities, but lumber has been 
extremely expensive, and electric wiring, 
piping, and other iron and steel products 
have been very scarce, 


MINING 


Little effort has been made to develop 
the Colony’s mineral resources. Owners 
of properties where minerals have been 
located are reluctant to invest much 
capital in developing them because of 
the uncertainty of demands in the post- 
war period. Difficulties in obtaining new 
machinery, or even spare parts for exist- 
jing machines, serve as a further deter- 
rent. 

One of the principal sources of reve- 
nue of the colonial government is the 
fees paid by the Witwatersrand Native 
Labor Association for the privilege of re- 
cruiting native labor in Mozambique to 
work in the gold mines of the Transvaal. 
During the first 9 months of 1944, 44,681 
natives were recruited for this purpose, 
compared with a total of 49,590 for the 
corresponding period of 1943. 


Newfoundland 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operating Revenue and Ex- 
penditures.—The report of the New- 
foundland Railway Co. shows total oper- 
ating revenue of $11,729,538.97 in 1943- 
44, compared with $10,035,576.13 in 
1942-43. Operating expenditures in the 
same period were $11,615,784.29 against 
$9,595 326.39. 

Statistics made available by the New- 
foundland Transportation Control Board 
indicate that the tonnage of imports 
moved during the present calendar year 
up to September 30 is well in excess of 
that moved during the corresponding 9 
months of 1943. The tonnage moved for 
the period January 1 to September 30, 
1944, was 553,461, compared with 430,419 
for the corresponding period in 1943—a 
gain of nearly 30 percent. 


Nicaragua 


Economic Conditions 


At the end of the second quarter of 
1944, the financial situation in Nicaragua 
appeared more favorable than on the 
corresponding date in 1943, because of 
increased holdings of gold and foreign 
exchange in the Stabilization Fund, a 
greater currency circulation, larger. bank 
deposits, and a 20 percent increase in the 
budget. The credit and collection status 
was equally favorable, with greater avail- 
ability of foreign exchange, expanding 
farm credits, and smaller unpaid collec- 
tions. 

According to preliminary statistics, im- 
ports during the second quarter exceeded 
in volume those of the first by 62 percent. 
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Exports, on the other hand, were 10 per- 
cent smaller than in the first quarter. 
During the first 6 months of 1944, im- 
ports showed a decrease of 31 percent, 
compared with the like period of 1943, 
whereas exports in the two periods were 
practically equal. 

Retail trade, although active, slowed 
down somewhat toward the end of the 
second quarter, because of the political 
situation, and business activity in general 
during the first half-year was slightly 
lower than in the corresponding period 
of 1943. There were large stocks of some 
items, such as drugs, paper products, and 
furniture, but a scarcity of many others, 
including hardware, cotton cloth, and 
electrical appliances. 

A substantial increase took place in 
construction. The value of building 
permits issued at Managua was 50 per- 
cent greater than in the first quarter of 
1944, and 414 percent greater than in 
the second quarter of 1943. Highway 
construction continued at a high level, 
with expenditures for the second quar- 
ter amounting to $707,700 (U. S. Cur- 
rency). The Nicaraguan Ministry of 
Public Works has authorized the con- 
struction of a new section of the Atlantic 
Highway, extending from Rama to El 
Recreo, on which 1,000,000 cordobas will 
be expended. 

The cost of living was believed to be 
continuing its upward trend despite 
price controls, but the rate of increase 
probably was less than in the first quar- 
ter, although no official index is avail- 
able to substantiate this. 


AGRICULTURE e 


The agricultural season of the second 
quarter of the year is divided into two 
sections—the dry, which generally ex- 
tends to May 15 or 20, and the rainy, 
which continues to the end of the quar- 
ter. The first quarter falls entirely in 
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the dry season. The principal agricul- 
tural activity of both quarters is the ex- 
port of agricultural products, although 
harvesting is still carried on in the first 
2 months of the first quarter. Plowing 
and planting begin as soon as the rains 
come in the second quarter. 

Coffee growing is the agricultural ac- 
tivity of greatest importance. Exports 
of coffee during the second quarter were 
valued at $1,658,000, which compares 
with $1,841,000 in the first quarter. The 
1943-44 coffee crop was estimated at 
more than 220,000 bags (of 60 kilograms 
each), of which some 214,000 bags had 
been exported by the end of the second 
quarter. 

An agreement was signed between the 
United States Government and the Na- 
tional Bank of Nicaragua under which 
the former would purchase the export- 
able surplus of the 1944 crops of sesame 
seed, rice, beans, and peanuts, the sur- 
plus being that amount left after re- 
quirements for seeding purposes, local 
consumption, and needs of neighboring 
countries had been filled. Nevertheless, 
sesame plantings were not increased this 
season, principally because of the delay 
experienced by farmers in selling the 
crop and liquidating their bank loans, 
which delay. was attributed to insuffi- 
cient local cleaning facilities to prepare 
the seed. Exports of sesame seed totaled 
2,150 metric tons, valued at $277,598, 
which compares with 1,124 tons, valued 
at $145,505, in the first quarter. Exports 
of rice were valued at $66,000, approxi- 
mately equaling those of the first quar- 
ter. 

Only a small proportion of the sugar- 
cane plantations occupy irrigated areas, 
but their position was particularly ad- 
vantageous this season because of the 
unusually long period of dry weather. 
Exports of sugar during the second 
quarter totaled 236 metric tons, valued 
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at $22,400, compared with 1,644 tons, val- 
ued at $145,540, in the first quarter. 

No corn was exported during the sec- 
ond quarter, but more than 1,000 metric 
tons, with a value of $25,661, were 
shipped in the first quarter. 

The acreage of the principal crops un- 
der bank loan on June 30, 1944, with the 
acreage on June 30, 1943, in parentheses, 
was: Sesame, 11,033 (15,103); corn, 10,- 
819 (7,694); rice, 10,351 (9,527); cotton 
4.317 (902); sugarcane, 1,533 (652); 
beans, 1,494 (866); wheat, 718 (680); to- 
bacco, 296 (0); cocoa and peanuts, 134 
(20). 

Rubber, lumber, and timber exports 
showed a substantial decline in compari- 
son with those of the first quarter, and 
ipecac root also was exported in smaller 
quantities. 

Livestock raising is one of the chief 
divisions of Nicaraguan agriculture; it 
furnishes fresh beef and pork sufficient 
to meet local demands, and also sup- 
plies milk, butter, and cheese. Difficulty 
was experienced by cattle raisers in the 
second quarter because of the scarcity 
of feedstuffs and poor range conditions. 
Exports of live cattle numbered 805 
head, valued at $31,269, compared with 
1,062 head, valued at $38,765, in the first 
quarter; those of hides and _ skins 
amounted to 17.5 metric tons, with a 
value of $26,177, compared with 12.7 tons, 
valued at $21,505 in the first quarter. 


MINING 


Gold and silver headed the list of ex- 
ports, from a value standpoint, at $1,- 
944.612 for the second quarter. This 
was a reduction of 8 percent as com- 
pared with the first quarter of 1944, and 
of 7 percent as compared with the sec- 
ond quarter of 1943. Mining materials 
continued to be received in sufficient 
quantity to enable the companies to op- 
erate at a sufficiently high rate to keep 
unemployment at a low level. 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total volume of Nicaragua’s for- 
eign trade during the second quarter was 
33,460 metric tons, of which 19,112 tons 
were imports and 14,348 tons were ex- 
ports. These figures, when compared 
with those for the like quarter of 1943, 
show a decrease of 28 percent in im- 
ports, and an increase of 3 percent in ex- 
ports. The value of total trade in the 
second quarter was $6,714,000, with ex- 
porth amounting to $4,443,000 and im- 
ports to $2,271,000. This represents a 
decrease of 12 percent from total trade 
values in the first quarter. 

Of total exports during the first half 
of the year amounting to $9,774,450, the 
United States purchased 92 percent, or 
$9,006,197. Panama ranked second as a 
customer, with 2.2 percent; Mexico 
third, with 1.7 percent; and Costa Rica 
fourth, with 1.2 percent. 

Imports into Nicaragua are varied, 
since there is little manufacuring in the 
country. Machinery and apparatus 
head the list, and other imports, in the 
order of their value, include: Cotton 
goods and manufactures, chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products, iron and steel 
products, flour, vegetable and lubricat- 
ing oils, paper and paper manufactures, 
gasoline, rubber goods, explosives, ve- 
hicles, leaf tobacco, rayon and silk ar- 
ticles, perfumes and cosmetics. vege- 
table-fiber products (principally bags), 
and woolen manufactures. 

The United States supplied 72 per- 
cent of the imports; Mexico, 8.8 percent; 
Costa Rica 3.5; Peru, 3.2; Panama, 2.8; 
United Kingdom, 2.4; India, 1.5; El Sal- 
vador, 1.1; and smaller percentages came 
from other countries. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The official exchange rate remained 
unchanged at 5 cordobas to the United 
States dollar. The unofficial or “free” 
market rate for dollar drafts, however, 
fluctuated considerably, and, influenced 
by political agitation in the country, 
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closed at the high rate of 5.8 cordobas 
to the dollar at the end of the seconq 
quarter. 

The Stabilization Fund held $9,644,676 
in gold and exchange on June 30, 1944, 
which was 14 percent larger than on 
March 31, 1944, and nearly 46 percent 
greater than on June 30, 1943. Bank 
deposits totaled 52,410,641 cordobas, com- 
pared with 36,142,484 cordcbas at the 
end of the second quarter of 1943. Cur- 
rency circulation on June 30, 1944, was 
slightly larger than on March 31, 1944, 
and on June 30, 1943 and 1942, was larger 
by 27 and 100 percent, respectively. 

No difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining sound commercial and industria] 
loans at 6 percent interest. Unpaid for- 
eign drafts at the end of the second 
quarter were 9 percent lower than at 
the end of the first quarter of 1944, and 
41 percent lower than at the end of the 
second quarter of 1943. The total of un- 
paid drafts, however, is still believed to 
be too high. 

The 1944-45 budget, as passed by Con- 
gress, amounted to 54,114,871 cordobas, 
compared with 45,060,789 cordobas for 
the 1943-44 budget. 

The Nicaraguan Government termi- 
nated the High Commission with the 
promulgation, on April 24, of decree No, 
15 of March 15, 1944. The High Com- 
mission had its origin in the Financia] 
Plan of 1917, as modified by the Plan of 
1920. Because of the redemption of the 
Guaranteed Custom Bonds of 1918, the 
two plans have automatically expired 
and the work of the High Commission is 
completed. The Nicaraguan Treasurer 
has been designated to take charge of 
checks issued by the High Commission 
in cancelation of a few bonds which have 
not yet been received. 


MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing in Nicaragua is on a 
small scale. A comparison of produc- 
tion volume during the first half of 1944 
with that of 1943 and of the base year 
1939 is shown by the following indexes 
(1943 shown in parentheses; 1939=100 
except that 1942—100 for cement): Ce- 
ment (sacks), 1,081.4 (1,940.2): beer 
(hectoliters), 194.8 (218.8); electricity 
production in five plants (1,000 kw. hr.), 
253.5 (191.2); matches (1,000 boxes), 
181.1 (201.5); cigarettes (units), 168.5 
(159.1). 

Cost OF LIVING 

The Board of Control of Prices and 
Commerce fixed ceiling prices during the 
first half year on a number of articles, 
among which were leather of various 
kinds, rubber heels, insulating tape, and 
beef products. 

Retail prices of some articles of prime 
necessity in Cordobas, in June 1944, with 
January 1944 prices in parentheses, were: 
Corn, per medio,’ 2.469 (0.964); beans, 
per pound, 0.336 (0.180); rice per pound, 
0.30 (0.243); sugar, per pound, 0.318 
(0.284) ; flour, per arroba,’ 11.50 (10.928); 
cheese, per pound, 2.529 (1.005); lard, 
per jar, 3.304 (2.578); eggs, each, 0.188 
(0.142); milk, per liter,’ 0.45 (0.40); 
coffee, per pound, 0.554 (0.529): cocoa, 


1 medio= 1 peck; 1 arroba= 25.36 pounds; 
1 liter= 1.0567 quarts; a manojo=a fagot 
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per pound, 0.556 (0.481); firewood, per 
manojo,’ 0.263 (0.15) ; charcoal, per can, 
0.75 (0.575). 

Although Managua, the capital, is con- 
sidered to be greatly underbuilt, an im- 
provement was noted in the availability 
of hotel accommodations and dwellings 
as compared with +the scarcity..which 
existed at the end of the second quarter 
of 1943. Rents are reported to have de- 
clined. This is attributed to the de- 
parture of some road builders on the Pan 
American Highway. 


EMPLOYMENT 


There is a continuing shortage of 
skilled laborers. It is said that on the 
east coast and in the north central part 
of the country several thousand un- 
skilled workers are available, but they 
lack experience in the difficult bush or 
jungle work. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The shipping situation was practically 
normal during the first quarter of 1944 
and the first 2 months of the second 
quarter, but shipping decreased by ap- 
proximately one-half during June, bring- 
ing the general average of the second 
quarter below that of the first quarter. 
Railway traffic, on the other hand, was 
believed to have exceeded the first quar- 
ter figure of 3,969,645 ton-kilometers of 
freight. Bus and truck transportation 
is slowly but steadily increasing on 
Nicaragua’s highways. 


Venezuela 


Economic Conditions 


Pursuing its course of internal de- 
velopment, the Venezuelan Government 
by Executive decree No. 269 of Novem- 
ber 17, 1944, created a Board for the 
Development of National Production 
(Junta para el Fomento de la Produc- 
cién Nacional) for the administration 
of a program to provide loans for agri- 
culture, cattle raising, and industry un- 
der provisions of a law of June 11, 1944. 
As stated in President Medina’s message 
to Congress on April 27, 1943, loanable 
funds will amount to 60,000,000 bolivares 
($18,000,000), of which 30,000,000 boli- 
vares is to be raised through an internal 
tax-exempt loan. 

The duties and powers of the Board 
are outlined as follows: 

(a) The preparation, for Executive ap- 
proval, of a study giving the volume of funds 
to be allocated to agriculture, livestock, and 
industry; 

(b) Complete freedom in deciding which 
products and articles shall receive preferen- 
tial assistance based on national require- 


ments; and 
(c) The determination of credit terms for 
each class of loans, and the establishment of 


safeguards to insure their proper utilization 
by borrowers. 

Actual loans are to be made through 
and by banking institutions to be desig- 
nated by the Federal Executive, subject 
to approval by the Board in each case. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued—The duty-free importation of 
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portland cement into Venezuela will be 
continued until March 7, 1945, by a res- 
olution of November 18, 1944, subject to 
prior authorization from the Ministry of 
Finance for each shipment. The duty- 
free importation of portland cement has 
been in effect since December 7, 1942. 





Ecuador’s Market 
for Medicinals 


(Continued from p. 15) 


tions, and aspirin, all supplied by ped- 
dlers, regular drug stores, or distributors. 

Because of the limited purchasing 
power of most customers, retail sales are 
generally made in small units—fre- 
quently one or two tablets or capsules. 
Aspirin tablets, for example, are almost 
never sold by the bottle or box, but singly, 
in cellophane envelopes. Part of the 
success of the German drugs in Ecuador 
before the war was due to the fact that 
they were packaged in small units. 

Also, most Ecuadoran druggists, be- 
cause of their relatively small turn-over, 
prefer to purchase small quantities of 
drugs or to receive them on consignment, 
if possible. 

Following United States tradition, al- 
most no newspaper space is devoted to 
advertising United States ethical drugs. 
Distributors of other foreign ethical 
products run advertisements in the daily 
press, but the bulk of drug advertising 
is for popular patent medicines. 

Spot advertising time on the radio has 
been bought by drug concerns, and one 
national laboratory sponsors a _ 15- 
minute program through which its prod- 
ucts are popularized. 


Germans Thorough, Persistent 


German distribution and advertising 
methods have proved very effective. De- 
tail men diligently have canvassed even 
the remotest regions, distributing to doc- 
tors and druggists pocket-size, leather- 
bound vade mecums. Through the 
mails, drug stores and doctors were well 
supplied by the Germans with pamphlets 
and a professional periodical called Re- 
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vista de Revistas. In addition, the vari- 
ous German companies would make a 
yearly distribution of wall and desk cal- 
endars, the latter explaining day by day 
the uses of all products. Public places 
were often “plastered” with showy ad- 
vertising of German products. These 
methods, in connection with the ex- 
tremely important factor of low prices, 
gave German pharmaceuticals an unbe- 
lievable popularity in Ecuador. 


What We Need To Do 


One of the basic means of acquainting 
the public with United States pharma- 
ceuticals would be widespread and con- 
tinued distribution among doctors and 
pharmacists of vade mecums, catalogs, 
and descriptive folders. Such distribu- 
tion should ideally be accompanied by 
personal visits of trained representatives 
who can explain the uses and virtues of 
the respective products. 

In December 1937, the Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment authorized the publication of 
regulations governing the price of drugs, 
Medicines, and pharmaceutical special- 
ities. About 6 months later the Di- 
rector of Public Health issued price- 
control regulations based upon an al- 
lowance of 25 percent over wholesale 
cost prices for imported products and 
35 percent for drugs manufactured in 
Ecuador. 

Before any chemical, biological, or 
pharmaceutical preparation can be le- 
gally sold in Ecuador, it must be regis- 
tered with the Direcci6én General de 
Sanidad in Guayaquil. Chemical prepa- 
rations sold under the usual scientific 
names may be registered by a compar- 
atively simple procedure. However, reg- 
istration of products with names which 
do not correspond to preparations in- 
cluded in the standard pharmacopeias 
require more detailed steps. The fee 
for registration of foreign specialties is 
200 sucres. Before a trade-mark can be 
registered, the product must be duly reg- 
istered with the Direccién General de 
Sanidad. Prior to approval of such 
action, the cut of the mark and a brief of 
the application must be published in the 
Registro Oficial four times. The regis- 
tration fee is 400 sucres. 

















Exhibition of U. S. Manufactures at Moscow 


Plans for a permanent exhibition of industrial machinery and other prod- 
ucts of American manufacture, at Moscow, have been perfected to such a 
degree that announcement of this post-war project has been made by its 
sponsor, the Soviet Union Chamber of Commerce, through the Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation, although the opening date is not yet known. 

This is the first exposition of its kind in Moscow since 1927, and it is 
believed that an opportunity now exists for American firms interested in the 
post-war Russian market to bring their products directly to the attention of 
Russian buyers in a practical and effective manner. It is understood that 
organizations in some other countries also will be invited. 

According to plans presented, facilities for actual demonstration of 
machines, a library of catalogs and printed material, a motion-picture hall, 
and other facilities for presenting exhibits in an advantageous way will be 
available in the specially designed exhibition buildings. 

Interested firms in the United States producing articles likely to be in 
demand in the Soviet Union after the war may procure further details by 
writing the Amtorg Trading Corporation, 210 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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ANILINE-DYE PRODUCTION BEGUN IN CHILE 
Production of aniline dyes has begun 
in Chile, a foreign chemical magazine 
reports. The Instituto Medico-Técnico 
Sanitas is cooperating in the project. 


Both domestic and imported raw ma- 
terials are being used, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION OF CUBAN SULFURIC-ACID 
PLANT 


A sulfuric-acid plant established at 
Sagua la Grande, Las Villas Province, 
Cuba, is now in operation, says a foreign 
chemical magazine. 

Production on a commercial basis be- 
gan several months ago. 


BaRBASCO SITUATION, PERU 


The movement of barbasco from Peru 
in October was still being hampered by 
shipping bottlenecks on the Amazon. 
However, special efforts were being made 
to clear port stocks at Iquitos. 

Lack of baling wire has hindered 
shippers in their attempts to press-pack 
barbasco bales. 


Construction 


WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDIZED IN 
BRAZIL 


Warehouses are to be built throughout 
the agricultural districts in Brazil as a 
part of the plan of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture to increase supplies of foodstuffs. 

The project is subsidized under a de- 
cree law which extends to builders credit 
up to 80 percent of the cost of the new 
construction at 7-percent interest for 
10 years. 


RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION, PANAMA CITY, 
PANAMA 


Residential construction in Panama 
City, Panama, in 1944 has surpassed all 
previous records. Building permits for 
the first 10 months of the year were 
valued at $4,680,500. The value of resi- 
dential construction in 1943 was $3,- 
140,000, and permits for 1942 covered 
construction valued at $2,339,700. ° 


ACTIVITY IN MEXxIco 


Building activity in Durango, Mexico, 
was at a high level in September despite 
seasonal rains. At Matamoros there was 
a notable amount of construction, and a 
new hospital or clinic to cost 100,000 
pesos was under consideration. A State 
library and museum, two bank buildings, 
and a number of commercial and resi- 
dential structures were under construc- 
tion at Hermosillo, in Sonora, and a large 
hotel was planned. 

In Mexicali a part of a business block 
that was destroyed by fire will be rebuilt. 
An administration building for the 
Mexican Government petroleum agency 
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was completed in September, and the 
construction of storage tanks, a concrete 
pier, and a-berth is planned, to supply 
petroleum products to Lower California. 

A tuberculosis sanitorium is to be con- 
structed in 1945 at Monterrey with com- 
bined Federal and State funds. Private 
building for rental purposes has virtually 
ceased in the State of Nuevo Leon, pend- 
ing a court decision. 


RECONSTRUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


In the first 8 months of 1944, 19,500 
buildings were built or restored in the 
rural districts of Smolensk in the Soviet 
Union, states the Soviet press. 

Recognition in the form of a special 
award has been given to the Demidov 
District for having completed more than 
half of its total program in the first year 
since the area was regained from the 
Germans. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


PANAMA TO INSTALL NEW POWER UNITS 


Electric plants operating in the inte- 
rior of Panama have been subject to 
frequent interruptions as a result of hav- 
ing only one unit available for operation. 
The plants are serviced by the Ministry 
of Health and Public Works. 

In the belief that more efficient and 
satisfactory service can be obtained by 
augmenting existing equipment, consid- 
eration is being given to the installation 
of alternative units. 


ADDITIONAL POWER STATIONS PLANNED IN 
SWITZERLAND 


With a view to building four power sta- 
tions in the Bisistal Valley, Canton of 











Capital Goods for India, 
Post-War 


In India, the planning of imports 
of heavy machinery and capital 
goods for post-war reconstruction 
and development is to be the re- 
sponsibility of a special officer to be 
appointed by the Government, says 
the foreign press. 

The officer will examine applica- 
tions from industrialists and other 
entrepreneurs and arrange for im- 
ports, largely from the United 
Kingdom and other countries in 
the sterling area. 

This arrangement is expected to 
assist manufacturers in the transi- 
tion from war to peace production. 
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Schwyz, Switzerland, engineers anq 
technicians are studying the possibility 
of exploiting the water facilities of the 
valley. By raising the level of Glattalp 
Lake in the summer from the present 
level of 1,856 meters above sea level to 
1,870 meters, it is estimated that 120,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours could be generated 
annually, and another power station 
could be built farther down the valley 
to generate 27,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
annually. 


HEATING-APPLIANCE SALES INCREASE IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Sharply increased sales of electric 
heating appliances in Switzerland are at- 
tributed to Germany’s suspension of coal] 
exports. There is no indication at pres- 
ent of restrictions in the use of electricity 
in Switzerland. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


As of October 31, the entire exportable 
cocoa crop of the spring harvest in the 
Dominican Republic had been exported. 
In contrast with past years, no carry- 
over remained for shipment. No further 
exports were contemplated during this 
calendar year inasmuch as harvesting 
of the present winter crop will not com- 
mence until the latter part of December. 
Cocoa shipments during October 1944 
are reported by the Direcciédn General 
de Estadistica to have amounted to be- 
tween 8,000 and 9,000 metric tons. 

Stocks of cocoa in the hands of choco- 
late manufacturers in October were re- 
ported to be small, and manufacturers 
were attempting to make advance pur- 
chases of the coming winter crop. It is 
expected that the winter crop, although 
estimated at not more than 2,000 metric 
tons for export, will be of better quality 
than the spring crop. If normal rain- 
fall continues the spring crop (May to 
July 1945) should be of good quality and 
the yield about 25,000 metric tons. 

Chocolate production in the Domini- 
can Republic is increasing, the product 
being sold both for domestic consumption 
and for exportation. 

Cocoa exports from the Dominican 
Republic were valued at $4,039,142 in 
1943 compared with $2,482,477 in 1942. 
An estimated value of $5,100,000 has been 
placed on cocoa exports in 1944. 


HAITIAN COFFEE CROP 


Haiti’s 1944-45 coffee crop is estimated 
at between 24,000,000 and 26,000,000 kilo- 
grams. 

Based on available information, the 
1943—44 coffee crop amounted to 23,900,- 
000 kilograms, and there was a carry- 
over of 2,400,000 kilograms from the 
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1942-43 crop. During the fiscal year 
1943-44, 23,100,000 kilograms were ex- 
ported, which leaves a carry-over of 
3,200,000 kilograms. 

Exports of coffee from Haiti in the 
1943-44 fiscal year were valued at $5,- 
196,765 compared with a value of $5,- 
717,149 in 1942-43. 


Fish and Products 


FisH CATCH, CHILE 


The catch of fish and shellfish in Chile 
in the first 6 months of 1944 was greater 
than during the corresponding period of 
1943, according to information supplied 
by the Department of Fishery and Hunt- 
ing of the Ministry of Economy and Com- 
merce. 

In the first 6 months of 1944 the fish 
catch amounted to 17,635,035 kilograms 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) compared 
with 14,022,297 kilograms in the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. Shellfish caught 
in the period January to June 1944 
totaled 5,530,008 kilograms, as against 
4,300,578 kilograms in the first 6 months 
of 1943. 


Fruits and Nuts 


CocoNuT EXPORTS FROM HONDURAS 


In the third quarter of 1944, 3,866 801 
coconuts were exported from the Bay 
Islands of Honduras, which was a 56- 
percent increase over the preceding quar- 
ter. Though average prices did not ad- 
vance noticeably during the third quarter 
of 1944, an upward trend began toward 
the end of the quarter, and it was believed 
that both quantities and average prices 
would be high in the last quarter. 

Sales of copra were also large in the 
third quarter of 1944, and prices were 
good. 


SPANISH OLIVE PRODUCTION 


The olive trade in Seville, Spain, esti- 
mates this season’s pickled-olive produc- 
tion in that territory at 20,000 hogsheads 
of queen olives and from 35,000 to 40,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives, of which 
all the queen olives and about 30,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives will be 
suitable for shipment to the United 
States. 

Exports of pickled olives from Seville 
to the United States in the first 9 months 
of 1944 were valued at $6,814,194 as com- 
pared with $6,326 453 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. 


Grain and Products 


ECUADORAN IMPORTS OF FLOUR AND ROLLED 
OATS 


During the first 6 months of 1944 im- 
ports of flour into Ecuador totaled 14,- 
470,014 kilograms, as compared with 
1,874,735 kilograms during the corre- 
sponding period of 1943. The United 
States furnished 11,702,768 kilograms 
and Argentina 2,484,591 kilograms. 
Stocks of flour on hand at the end of 
August were estimated at 400,000 sacks 
(of 98 pounds each), or 17,818,180 kilo- 
grams. 

Because of the abnormally large 
amount of flour imported into Ecuador, 
the Government during the first part of 
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For Post-War Araby: Fewer 
Camels, More Trucks 


A possible post-war market for 
desert trucks, busses, and cars, as 
well as for spare parts and tires, 
is reported to exist in Saudi Arabia. 
Mechanical transportation is said 
to be taking the place of the pic- 
turesque, traditional camel cara- 
van. 

Transportation by camel caravan 
over the vast spaces of Arabia— 
says a recent U.S. Foreign Service 
item from the Red Sea port of 
Jidda—has been handicapped by 
the lack of sufficient grazing areas, 
as a result of the excessive drought 
during the past 5 years, and by the 
loss of thousands of camels 
through disease and starvation. 























August suspended further permits for 
its importation. It also granted permis- 
sion for transportation to the Sierra of 
50 percent of the flour stock in Guaya- 
quil inasmuch as they would be subject 
to spoilage in the coastal area during 
the rainy season which begins in Decem- 
ber and lasts through May. The Sierra 
includes the cities of Quito, Ambato, Rio- 
bamba, and Cuenca. 

From January 1 to July 31, 1944, 985,- 
168 kilograms of rolled oats were im- 
ported into Ecuador compared with 391,- 
771 kilograms during the corresponding 
period of the preceding year.* Of this 
total 802,241 kilograms came from Ar- 
gentina, 41,059 kilograms from the 
United States, 79,368 kilograms from 
Canada, and 62,500 kilograms from Chile. 


WHEAT-PRODUCTION GOAL, NEW SOUTH 
WALES, AUSTRALIA 


The goal for wheat production in New 
South Wales, Australia, for the 1945-46 
crop year has been set at 3,800,000 acres, 
states the foreign press. To this end, the 
Department of Agriculture has allocated 
to each District War Agricultural Com- 
mittee its quota. The committees are 
thus in a position to divide their quotas 
still further into locality units, and from 
that to individual farmer goals. 


RIcE EXPORTS FROM ECUADOR 


Estimates of rice exports from Ecua- 
dor in 1944 have been revised upward 
inasmuch as a large crop of “Vega” rice 
was expected during the latter months 
of the year. The best markets for Ecua- 
doran rice are Cuba, Peru, and Ven- 
ezuela, the Cuban market alone absorb- 
ing about two-thirds of all the rice 
exported. 

Rice exports during the period Jan- 
uary 1 to July 31, 1944, totaled 30,683,835 
kilograms, valued at 60,880,172 sucres 
($4,317,742 in United States currency), 
as compared with 23,583,945 kilograms 
valued at 45,935,947 sucres during the 
corresponding period in 1943. 

In August 1944 the Government au- 
thorized the Minister of Economy to fix 
periodically the quantity or percentage 
of rice which exporters must deliver to 
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the National Development Bank in order 
to obtain authorization for export. The 
quantity fixed under this ruling was 50 
percent with a probable reduction to 40 
percent by the latter part of the year. 
Five million sucres were placed at the 
disposal of the National Development 
Bank by the Ministry of Economy for 
the purpose of making loans to rice co- 
operatives and small producers. Pro- 
prietors of haciendas were warned that 
if they refused to produce this crop, the 
Government would expropriate the land 
and give it to colonists for rice produc- 
tion. ‘ 
Imports INTO INDIA 


Food-grain imports into India at the 
rate of 100,000 tons monthly have been 
approved by the British Government for 
the final quarter of 1944. This will bring 
the amount of food grain imported since 
October 1943 to 1,100,000 tons. 

To provide for wheat imports, the 
Government of India on September 29, 
1944, announced that a scheme had been 
approved for the construction, at Gov- 
ernment expense, of storage space for 
140,000 tons at Calcutta, Bombay, Mad- 
ras, and Cochin, and for construction at 
Karachi to increase the storage space 
from 200,000 tons to 250,000 tons. 


Sugars and Products 


MAPLE-SIRUP PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Canada’s 1944 maple-sirup production 
shows an increase of 790,600 gallons, or 
34.3 percent, over the 1943 crop and ex- 
ceeds in 1933-42 10-year average pro- 
duction of 2,600,000 gallons by 18.9 per- 
cent, according to the foreign press. 

Production in 1944 is estimated at 2,- 
869,600 gallons of maple sirup and 2,207,- 
700 pounds of farm-made maple sugar— 
for a total of 3,090,400 gallons expressed 
as maple sirup. 

Supplies were inadequate to meet the 
heavy demand, and all grades sold rap- 
idly at ceiling prices. 


Swiss SUGAR HARVEST AND PRODUCTION 


The harvest of sugar beets in Switzer- 
landin 1944 is estimated at 190,000 
metric tons. The area planted totaled 
15,200 acres. The increase in production 
of sugar in the past few years is illu- 
trated by the following table: 


Sugar-Beet Harvest and Sugar 











Production 
Po. | Area | a Pro- 
Year | planted | Harvest | auction 
Metric | Metric 
| Acres tons tons 
i enone ee 17, 210 
ie dit sited atin 10,900 | 151,100 18, 470 


nee mena hada | 12,600 | 154, 200 | 18, 490 





The sugar content of the beets this 
year is now estimated at an average of 
14 or 15 percent, compared with the Sep- 
tember estimate of between 15 and 18 
percent. The reduced sugar content is 
due to rainy weather. Farmers are paid 
7 francs per 100 kilograms of sugar beets, 
provided the sugar content is not below 
15 percent. 
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World Food Production Shows Moderate Increase 


Food production in the world as a whole shows a moderate increase since 
the outbreak of the war despite scarcities of fertilizers, equipment, labor, and 
other essentials of production, reports the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations. 

The increase, however, does not appear in all countries, the OFAR says. 
While production shows a marked expansion in many countries, it has de- 
clined in others, particularly in some of those most vitally affected by the war. 

The Department of Agriculture agency cites a survey of food production in 
1942 and 1943 in 30 countries having about 60 percent of the world’s popula- 
tion, showing an expansion of about 7 percent as compared with the pre- 
war level. This increase is based on farm output of food crops and livestock 
products, measured in terms of calories. 

The most outstanding increases by major geographic regions were in North 
America, where production shows a 30 percent expansion. Other increases 
were in South America with 17 percent, Southern and Eastern Asia with 3 
percent, and Oceania and South Africa with 1 percent. In Western Europe 
and North Africa, however, production declined by 6 percent and in the 
Middle East by 5 percent. 

The Department points out that the data available are not sufficient to 
make possible a satisfactory measure of changes in production in such 
war-torn areas as Russia, occupied China, British Malaya, and the Nether- 
lands Indies. Officials express the belief, however, that production in those 
areas has declined considerably since the beginning of the war. This decline 
partly offsets the aggegate increase of 7 percent indicated for the 30 countries 
included in the survey. 

The net result is that the increase in the world as a whole was probably no 
more than sufficient to keep pace with the estimated increase in the world’s 











population in that period, the Department says. 

















In 1939, when sugar production 
amounted to 12,900 metric tons, only 6 
or 7 percent of domestic consumption 
was provided for by domestic production. 
In 1943, however, as a result of strict 
rationing, domestic production was suffi- 
cient for 23 percent of consumption. 


PERUVIAN SUGAR PRODUCTION 


Peruvian sugar output in September is 
estimated at 55000 short tons, which 
brings total production for the first 9 
months of 1944 to about 280,000 tons. 

Total output of sugar for 1944 is cur- 
rently estimated at 440,000 tons, com- 
pared with 410,000 tons in 1943 and 496,- 
000 tons in 1942. 

Domestic consumption of sugar in Peru 
during August 1944 amounted to 10,034 
short tons, compared with 13,080 tons in 
August 1943, according to the National 
Agrarian Society. The same source esti- 
mates domestic sugar consumption dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1944 at 94.009 
tons, including “chancaca” (a hard 
molasses), compared with 91.558 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1943. 

Apparent sugar stocks in Peru as of 
October 1, 1944, were roughly 40,000 short 
tons. 


Glass and Products 


PRODUCTION OF FACTORY IN MONTERREY, 
MEXxIco 


The glass factory in Monterrey, State 
of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, is able to cover 
adequately the demand for flat glass in 
the surrounding district. The price of 
Mexican flat glass is about 30 percent 
less than glass imported from the United 
States. 

Window glass is made in three grades, 
general, select, and extra, and in three 


strengths, plain, semidouble, and double. 
The plate glass manufactured is of good 
quality and about one-fourth of an inch 
thick. 

The least expensive and only rolled 
glass pattern used in this area for lights 
in doors is Florentine glass. Laminated 
safety glass and rough wire glass are not 
sold in this area. 


SHEET GLASS NOW PRODUCED IN TURKEY 


Turkey’s one glass factory, which 
formerly manufactured only glass con- 
tainers, started in the third quarter of 
1944 to produce sheet glass in thicknesses 
restricted to between 2 and 6 millimeters. 

With a small productive capacity and 
some difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
quantities of sand, dependence on foreign 
supplies of sheet glass is expected to con- 
tinue in Turkey for some time. 


Iron and Steel 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canada produced 145,406 net tons of 
pig iron, 14,568 net tons of ferro-alloys, 
and 242,725 net tons of steel ingots and 
castings in September 1944, compared 
with output of 147,902 net tons of pig 
iron, 17,007 net tons of ferro-alloys, and 
241,255 net tons of steel ingots in the cor- 
responding month of 1943. 

Production in the first 9 months of 1944 
totaled 1,412,545 net tons of pig iron, 
139,126 net tons of ferro-alloys, and 
2,236,481 net tons of steel ingots and 
castings. 


IMPORTS INTO COLOMBIA 


Imports or iron and steel into Colom- 
bia in 1943, as officially reported, in- 
creased to 21,994,104 gross kilograms 
(4,289,918 pesos) from imports of 5,595,- 
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660 gross kilograms (1,165,472 pesos) jn 
1942. 

Manufacturers of iron and steel im. 
ported into Colombia in 1943 amounted 
to 16,028,337 gross kilograms (7,492,289 
pesos) compared with 9,454,657 gross 
kilograms (5,329,863 pesos) in 1942. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


PROCESSING CAPACITY OF NEW TANNeEry, 
BRAZIL 


The new tannery at Cruzeiro, Brazil, 
will be able to process approximately 
100,000 hides annually. All of the ma- 
chinery, with the exception of rollers, is 
of domestic manufacture. 


BRAZILIAN EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS 


Exports of hides and skins from the 
northeastern Provinces of Brazil totaled 
951,644 pieces during the February- 
August period of 1944. Goatskins ac- 
counted for 705,601 pieces and sheepskins 
numbered 246,043. No cattle hides were 
exported directly from these Provinces, 
but 728,585 hides were shipped to other 
parts of the country. 


INDIA’S PRODUCTION OF LEATHER 


Production of footwear in India de- 
clined in 1943. Production of bark- 
tanned leather, however, increased to 
29,360,000 pounds compared with 25,380,- 
000 pounds in 1942. Chrome upper 
leather was also produced in greater 
quantity, totaling 16,460,000 square feet 
in 1943 compared with 15,180,000 square 
feet in 1942. 


PARAGUAYAN EXPORTS OF HIDES, SKINS, 
AND QUEBRACHO 


Exports of cattle hides and calfskins 
from Paraguay during the period 1940- 
43 averaged nearly 400,000 pieces an- 
nually, the greater part of which was 
salted cattle hides. Statistics by years 
for individual classifications are as fol- 
lows: 

In Units] 





Classification 1940 1941 1942 1943 


Salted cattle hides 246, 606 328,255 382,839 346, 449 
Dry cattle hides 40,133 105,883 90,799 31, 455 
Unborn calfskins 2, 169 252 2,171 2, 142 


Total 288, 908 434,390 475,809 380,046 





Quebracho exports in 1943 totaled 
44,643 metric tons, valued at 3,640,800 
gold pesos, compared with 41,002 metric 
tons, valued at 3,205,300 gold pesos, in 
the preceding year. 


Lumber and 
Products 


LUMBER AND FURNITURE MANUFACTURE, 
BOLivIA 


Output of the five concerns manu- 
facturing lumber and furniture in Bolivia 
was valued at 17,653,030 bolivianos in 
1943; sales amounted to 17,939,028 boliv- 
ianos. 
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PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF LUMBER, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


Lumber production in British Guiana 
has been increasing for a decade. How- 
ever, domestic and foreign demand ex- 
ceeds the supply. Although forests are 
extensive, a considerable amount of lum- 
per, mostly softwoods, is imported. 
Production totaled 1,695,900 cubic feet in 
1942 and 1,689,198 cubic feet in 1943. 
Greenheart is the principal species. 

British Guiana’s exports of round and 
hewn timber increased in value from 
$46,268 ‘British West Indian currency) 
in 1942, to $82,824 in 1943. Exports of 
sawn lumber were valued at $94,966 in 
1943 compared with $89,557 in 1942. 


PLANS FOR EXPANSION OF CHILEAN FIRM 


Sociedad Andénimo Maderera del Sur, 
one of the major Chilean companies 
manufacturing timber products in which 
the Fomento Corporation is interested, 
produces pressed wood and plywood. 
The company plans eventually to have its 
own sawmill, and the combined produc- 
tion of the sawmill and the plywood fac- 
tory is expected to be used in the man- 
ufacture of prefabricated houses. 


BaLSA SHIPMENTS DECLINING, ECUADOR 


With the close of the balsa-purchasing 
program in Ecuador the market for this 
strategic was material has declined sub- 
stantially. After the completion of exist- 
ing sales contracts, exports to the United 
States, United Kingdom, and Australia 
will be considerably reduced. 


HONDURAN SHIPMENTS OF LUMBER 


The first exports of mahogany from 
Honduras during 1944 were made in the 
quarter ended September 30 and substan- 
‘ial amounts were awaiting shipment in 
November. Exports of lignum vitae to 
the United States continued on a small 
scale during the quarter, while ship- 
ments of pine lumber to neighboring 
countries increased. 


NEW ZEALAND’S EXPORTS 


New Zealand’s exports of rimu during 
the first 6 months of 1944 amounted to 
1,096,223 board feet, a decrease from 
1,740,409 for the corresponding months 
of 1843. Shipments of Pinus insignis for 
case-making during the 1944 period to- 
taled 408,439 board feet compared with 
459,211 feet for the first half of 1943. 
SWEDEN SELLS LUMBER TO NETHERLANDS 


AND DENMARK 


Arrangements between Sweden and 
the Netherlands call for purchase by the 
latter of about 15,000 standards (1 
standard 1,980 board feet) of lumber 
during 1944. Netherland importers be- 
gan buying in April and reportedly had 
contracted for the entire amount by the 
end of June. 

Swedish exporters have concluded con- 
tracts with Denmark for 70,000 to 75,000 
Standards of wood products for autumn 
and subsequent delivery, says the Swed- 
ish press. This figure approaches the 
1939 imports. 

The contracts were made with indi- 
vidual shippers and are said to involve 
from 35,000,000 to 40,000,000 Swedish 
crowns. 
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Metal and 
Minerals 


SALT INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


The amount of salt produced in Cana- 
da in 1943 was the greatest ever realized 
by the industry. Output increased to 
687,686 short tons, valued at $4,379,378, 
states the Dominion press, from 653,672 
short tons, worth $3,844,187, in 1942. Of 
the total, 86.5 percent came from On- 
tario and the remainder from Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba, and Alberta. With 
the exception of salt from Nova Scotia, 
where it is mined from rock-salt deposits, 
all Canadian salt comes from brine wells. 

A steadily increasing market for salt 
in Canada is reported, domestic produc- 
tion being sold principally to the dairy, 
meat-curing, and canning industries, to 
fisheries, to highway and transport de- 
partments for use as a soil stabilizer, to 
the chemical industries, and as table salt. 

Exports of salt in 1943 totaled 8,061 
short tons, valued at $118,174, and im- 
ports amounted to 84,788 short tons, 
worth $589,108. 


OvutTPpuT or ASBESTCS TO BE FURTHER 
INCREASED, CANADA 


Despite a 35 percent increase in pro- 
duction of asbestos in Canada since the 
beginning of the war, supplies are re- 
ported to be low. Preparations are be- 
ing made for a further increase to meet 
the anticipated post-war demand. 


PLATINUM AND GOLD EXporTs, COLOMBIA 


Colombian exports of platimum de- 
decreased from 1,680 gross kilograms 
(2,230,507 pesos) in 1942 to 1,390 (1,862,- 
117 pesos) in 1943. The decrease in gold 
exports was even greater—from 10,647 
gross kilograms (20,965,629 pesos) to 89 
gross kilograms (165,196 pesos). 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF NONFERROUS 
METALS 


Output of nonferrcus metals in Chile 
during the first half of 1944, with figures 
for the comparable period of 1943 in par- 
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entheses, included 241,747 metric tons 
(246.393 metric tons) of copper; 3,086 
kilograms (2,682 kilograms) of gold; and 
16,006 kilograms (15,023 kilograms) of 
silver. 


PROBLEMS OF MIcA INDUSTRY TO BE 
STUDIED, INDIA 


A Mica Inquiry Committee has been 
appointed by the Government of India 
to study the immediate and future prob- 
lems of the mica industry. The opera- 
tion of the Mica Control Order, 1944, will 
be examined as a war and permanent 
measure. 

Headquarters of the committee are at 
Patna. Members represent the govern- 
ment of Bihar, the Bihar mica miners 
and dealers, the Madras mica trade, the 
Geological Survey of India, and the 
Board of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search. 


Copper Rops CHIEF Propuct or New 
MILL, INDIA 


Copper rods for the electrical indus- 
try will be the principal product of the 
rolling mill recently completed near Cal- 
cutta, India, states the foreign press. 
A cable-making factory is to be estab- 
lished near the rolling mill, and factories 
in the same location are planned for the 
manufacture of wire rope, metal pipes 
and tubes, and steel strip. 


MEXICAN CEMENT PLANTS ACTIVE 


Mexican cement plants were active in 
the third quarter of 1944, and a backlog 
of orders was augmented by a demand for 
cement for repairs and replacements on 
highways and railroad bridges damaged 
by storms. Even the older plants lack- 
ing modern equipment were working at 
capacity. 


CEMENT SALES IN SPRING 


Cement sales in Spain during 1943 
totaled 1,583,063 metric tons (1,492,708 
metric tons of portland cement and 90,- 
355 of special cement) compared with 
sales of 1,416,834 metric tons (1,321,165 
of portland and 95,669 of special cement) 
in 1942. Installed capacity of Spanish 








Peru, and part of Brazil. 


sumption. 


ments and a moderate carry-over. 


produced in 1943, it is stated. 





South American Rice Production on the Upgrade 


Rice production in Latin America as a whole exceeded previous records in 
1944, according to a foreign press report, despite some decreases in Ecuador, 


The 22.000,000 bushels harvested in Rio Grande do Sul, the rice exporting 
State of Brazil, was about 50 percent larger than the record crop of 1943 and 
more than offset the decline in the state of Sao Paulo. Domestic consumption 
of rice in Brazil, as in other parts of Latin America, has increased steadily in 
recent years, but Brazil’s exportable surplus from the 1944 crops is still esti- 
mated at around 200,000 metric tons. 

Record crops of 7,460,000 and 8,559,000 bushels, respectively, were reported 
for 1944 in Chile and Argentina. About 65 percent of the Chilean crop will 
be available for export, it is stated, even though consumption has increased. 
Argentina, normally an importer of rice, will have sufficient for domestic con- 


In Ecuador the rice crop is somewhat smaller than in 1943 in consequence of 
Production in Mexico, although main- 
tained at a high level in 1944, will be sufficient only for domestic require- 
The British Guiana surplus of around 
55,000,000 pounds will be sent, as usual in recent years, to British colonies in 
the Caribbean. Production in Cuba is equal to the record of 2,200,000 bushels 


acreage reduction and dry weather. 
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cement plants is reported at 2,600,000 
metric tons annually. 


CEMENT May BE PRODUCED IN NYASALAND 


With a view to meeting the great need 
for cement in Nyasaland, an appropria- 
tion of £1,000 has been made by the gov- 
ernment for the investigation of possi- 
bilities for domestic production. Raw 
materials exist in various regions. 


MINING IN SURINAM 


Bauxite mining is the principal indus- 
try of Surinam. The three mines in 
operation, produced 491,348 metric tons 
during the first 9 months of 1944. 

Production of gold amounted to 124,- 
594 grams in the first 8 months of 1944 
compared with 129,095 grams in the pe- 
riod January—August 1943. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


OILSEED PRODUCTION IN FRENCH Morocco 


The 1943-44 olive crop in French 
Morocco yielded only about 4,000 metric 
tons and the 1944-45 crop is expected to 
be even smaller. The estimated annual 
requirement is 25,000 metric tons. Sub- 
stitutes, such as peanut oil and linseed 
oil, were not manufactured domestically 
or received in sufficient quantities to 
overcome the 1943-44 deficit. 

A report published by the Casablanca 
Chamber of Commerce states that to 
meet the 1945 edible-oil requirements of 
about 25,000 metric tons, 10,000 tons can 
be obtained from domestic resources, in- 
cluding linseed, cottonseed, and hogs. 
To furnish the additional 15,000 tons, 
linseed, and sunflower crops must be ex- 
panded, the oil so obtained either to be 
consumed locally or exchanged for other 
edible oils (probably peanut oil) more 
readily accepted by consumers. 

Industrial linseed oil also can be pro- 
duced and used for exchange purposes 
with other countries. In addition, cot- 





ton seed, giving an excellent oil, produced 
in appreciable amounts at Beni Amir and 
sunflower seed is grown in certain 
districts. 


SITUATION IN OLIVE-OIL INDUSTRY, 
TUNISIA 


Estimated production of Tunisian olive 
oil in 1944 ranges from 60,000 to 120,000 
metric tons. Annual consumption in 
Tunis averages about 30,000 tons. Re- 
serves on October 31, 1944, totaled 6,700 
metric tons, a large portion having been 
earmarked for foreign needs. The esti- 
mated exportable surplus to be made 
available between November 1944 and 
March 1945 is about 55,000 tons. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


OIL REFINERY IN HAIFA, PALESTINE 


The Haifa, Palestine, oil refinery has 
been enlarged, states the British press. 
In 1941 it had a daily throughput capac- 
ity approximating 40,000 barrels, with 
cracking facilities for about half that 
amount. The crude oil comes from the 
Kirkuk field in Iraq by pipe line, which 
runs at capacity. 


OIL AND GASOLINE PRODUCTION, ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Crude oil and natural gasoline produc- 
tion in Alberta, Canada, for September 
amounted to 718,401 barrels compared 
with 798,211 barrels for September 1943. 
The daily average for the two periods was 
23,945 and 26,607 barrels, respectively. 

Crude oil and natural gasoline in stor- 
age in Alberta as of October 1 totaled 
511,399 barrels compared with 492,941 
barrels on October 1, 1943. Refined pe- 
troleum stocks on September 1 amounted 
to 1,011,075 barrels compared with 
1,127,444 barrels on September 1, 1943. 
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PETOLEUM OUTPUT, NORTHWEST TERRI- 
TORIES, CANADA 


Petroleum production in the North 
West Territories, Canada, during the first 
half of 1944 totaled more than 670,009 
barrels compared with 90,000 in the cor. 
responding period of 1943, states the 
British press. 


Radio and 
Telegraph 


RADIO RECEIVING SETS IN LIBERIA 


When conditions are normal, Liberia 
probably will offer a fair-sized market 
for radio receiving sets and equipment. 
Not more than 400 radio receiving sets 
are estimated to be in operation and 
about 350 sets are unserviceable. Most 
sets are equipped with all-wave bands 
though the short-wave bands are used 
almost exclusively. About two-thirds of 
the sets are electrical and the remainder 
operated by battery. 


RADIO-TELEGRAPH STATIONS, SPAIN 


Operation of the radio-telegraph sta- 
tions at Barcelona and Las Palmas, 
Spain, was taken over by the Spanish 
Government Post Office and Telecommu- 
nication Department as of September 29, 
1944. The Italcable Company, under a 
concession, formerly operated these sta- 
tions. 


NEW INSTALLATIONS, SWEDEN 


The Royal Swedish Telegraph Office 
has requested 1,000,000 crowns ($238,000) 
to erect a radio station at Sundsvall in 
1945-46. 

In order to offer better service to the 
radio listeners in certain central areas of 
Sweden, particularly in Norrland, the 
office has laid out a trial network for 
wire-supplied radio broadcasts in the 
areas adjoining the cable lines. The 
satisfactory results have prompted the 
office to complete the entire cable net- 
work for wire-supplied broadcasts in or- 
der to serve listeners in the vicinity of 
electrical railways. 

The Swedish authorities reportedly are 
to erect a new radio station somewhere 
on the west coast of Sweden at an esti- 
mated cost of $595,200. The equipment 
and installation will have to be imported. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN RADIO SYSTEM, TURKEY 


The sum of $4,230,800 is to be spent 
in Turkey during 1945 and 1946 to im- 
prove radio communications. The small 
and undeveloped system of radio commu- 
nication and broadcasting is to be 
strengthened by the erection of four 
radio stations and the enlargement of 
the existing station. 


Rubber and 
Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION, Papua, NEW GUINEA 


More than 600 tons of rubber were pro- 
duced on Papuan plantations, New 
Guinea, in the past year, an increase of 
275 tons over the highest pre-war out- 
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put, states the British press. Adminis- pared with 21,241 tons in the preceding kilograms of cotton yarn, 39,961 kilo- 
trators of the rubber industry reported year. Exports of cotton fiber totaled grams of cotton cloth, and 970 kilograms 
jn October that some plantation areas are 5,910 tons in 1943—slightly below the of rayon cloth. 

th still occupied by the enemy. Plans to in- 1942 total of 5,994 tons. The cotton tex- Exports from Reunion during July, 

‘st crease acreage were announced. tile industry reported increased output, August, and September included 18,556 

r  enlaprabeenpe despa Asati: goods. The fallowing. tale widieates age 

he Deliveries of rubber in Ceylon for ship- production of selected textile items: Seen Se ee 
ment during the third quarter of 1944 Raw materials for Sweden’s textile 
were slowed down by bad weather. Production of Yarn and Cloth industry apparently have been adequate, 
Shipments to the United States con- but yarns insufficient, particularly in re- 
tinued at high levels. si had ; tail channels. Output has decreased be- 

: ; : Dm innit | — 
Shipbuilding Cotton yarn__..___ kilograms 426, 775 393, 469 Pi sn pe? oe — sarees have been im- 
Grey cloth._... meters..| 1, 255, 387 1, 450, 393 ae y in increasing 
Dyed yarn fabrics... .do 484, 613 | 1, 057, 278 quantities; 1943 receipts reportedly 
SCHOONER LAUNCHED IN HONDURAS Piece-dyed fabrics... ...do.- 670,673 | 2, 365, 815 were three and four times as large as 
ia ie week wictin etaeneek. eniians PUK plece goods !.......do....; 100,315) UAS5 the gan meteie tone ane Rete Gene Ses 

4 with a 135-horsepower Diesel engine, has 1 Presumed to include rayon. a ee imported in 1939. Imports of 

ts peen launched in Honduras. It has a staple fiber yarn, cotton yarn, and cotton 

1d speed of approximately 10 knots and will IMPORTS INTO REUNION fabrics also increased. ; et 
be used for regular service between Hon- i Developments in Sweden’s textile im- 
st duran ports and Tampa, Florida. It is During the third quarter of this year ports immediately preceding and during 

. equipped to carry 12 passengers and 125,- = prteen Hod ps oa me Bp pee war are reflected in the following 

> : ags weighing t ilograms, table: 

of 000 coconuts. , 

er PROGRESS OF SHIPBUILDING, NEWFOUNDLAND Sweden’s Teatile Imports 

The third and fourth of the wooden [In metric tons] 
vessels being constructed at Clarenville, 

~ Newfoundland, were launched during the ne Fn cieiegiat i eee | 

s third quarter of the year, and work on — | 1936-38 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 

sh three additional vessels was proceeding en err . Saag 

1- satisfactorily. Applications of builders Rew eottan... fennae 34,276 | 46,927 | 20, 061 | 16, 398 | 32,041 | 18, 167 

9, for bounties indicate that at the end of Gatien ‘cain tok tevenlt r 3 eo | oe | dr | eS = 

. vice avi totaling S41 tome wereunder  Repen apis 400 ore) Pie Oe) ee) eat eae 

130 tons and totaling s wer f ee 797 | 1, 983 3, 18 6,216 | 7,027 | 5, 183 

: construction ; - ng gen 15 of cae 12 pepe Lee) SSS) Se Pee aa 
to 80 tons, totaling ons, were being 
built. Six vessels, varying from 18 to 257 

ce tons were completed and awaiting mo- 

)) tors. During the period July 1, 1944, to ; 

in September 30, 1944, 11 small vessels 
totaling 341 tons, were finished. Developments in the Rattan Situation 

“ RECENT LAUNCHINGS IN SWEDEN estriol alin oie iis a siti i 

0 . ; estrictions on the sale of rattan have been modified to permit its sale to the 

re The launching -_ oe of = — Veterans’ Administration for use in occupational reepatheBay manufacturers 

~ canis "neces ce causes oo ol of wheel chairs for Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Administration hospitals, and 

ne British le The wnanal is 418 feet long to manufacturers of parachutes and of cap bands for the armed services, the 

1€ and has a beam of 26 feet QM, inches. War Production Board announced December 1. 

1€ Wh oo on ded, a speed of 16 knots is ex- Order M-248, which controls the processing, distribution, and use of rattan, 

t- pected This is the fourth in a series for has been amended to permit the sale of rattan for these uses in addition to 

re the Johnson Line the others being La sales formerly allowed. As issued in October 1942, the order was designed to 

of Plata, Am azonas, and Orinoco. The assure sufficient rattan for boat fenders. It permitted sale only to fill pur- 
Kockums shipyard at Malmo did the con- chase orders placed by the military for use in the construction of boat fenders, 

struction. or by other persons for boat fenders for the military; orders placed by the 

: The motor cargo liner, Christer Salen, Defense Supplies Corporation; and other orders specifically authorized by 

nt 9,050 deadweight tons, launched recently, WPB. — 

d at Stockholm, is the modern shelter-deck Requirements for rattan for boat fenders have decreased as a result of the 

type, with four holds and tanks for 1,000 use of substitute materials, such as coir rope, WPB says. However, require- 

Y tons of oil. The beam is 56 feet, 6 inches, ments for other eerver uses are high and necessitate continued control over 
and the length, 405 feet. It has a speed the limited supply. 

" of about 14 tae ey ' Principal source of high-grade rattan before the war was the Malay Arch- 

ll Other launchings at Stockholm includ- ipelago, with smaller quantities from Ceylon and India, WPB officials say. 

* ed the Bifrost, an open-shelter-deck type Supplies from these sources are no longer available. Some rattan has been 

De of 2.450 deadweight tons, 274% feet in imported from Africa during the last year, but it is not of sufficient high qual- 

r length, 3934 feet in breadth, and 26 feet ity for essential uses. 

‘ in depth to shelter deck. Accommoda- As of January 1, 1944, importers had approximately 200 tons of rattan. Dur- 
tion has been provided for 12 passengers. ing the first three quarters of 1944 about 25 tons were sold on orders placed 
Other motorships launched are the Freja by the military, and 75 tons, of which only 50 tons were high-grade, were 
and Fidra, similar to the Bifrost. sold through WPB authorization. Approximately 90 percent of this high- 

grade rattan was used for wheel chairs for Army, Navy, and Veterans’ Ad- 
es 1 d ministration hospitals and by the Veterans’ Administration for occupational 
ext es an therapy. The remainder was used for stockyard and farm whips. 
The new amendment to M-248 eliminates the necessity of obtaining individ- 
EA Related Pp rT oducts ual WPB authorization for the sale of rattan for the uses now specified in the 
)- : order, while maintaining control over the limited supply. It also makes cer- 
- Panaguay’s Texras Inpustar tain technical changes and deletes obsolete passages in the order. 
of ; Paraguay’s 1943 crop of seed cotton 
“2 is estimated at 25,400 metric tons com- 
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Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINE EXPORTS 


During September, 2,341 metric tons 
of cotton were exported from Argentina 
to Cuba, Uruguay, Bolivia, and Chile. 
This made a total of 7,838 tons for the 
first 9 months of 1944, 3,419 tons having 
been shipped to Cuba, 1,840 to Chile, 
1,829 to Uruguay, 669 to Bolivia and 81 
to Colombia. In corresponding months 
of 1943, 4,662 tons were exported, of 
which 2,981 tons went to Venezuela, 1,522 
to Cuba, 102 to Bolivia, and 57 to Chile. 

The fourth estimate of lint cotton for 
the 1943-44 crop year, released by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, indicates a pro- 
duction of 116,000 metric tons, the high- 
est on record. 


VENEZUELA’S CROP OF LINT COTTON 


Venezuela’s lint cotton crop was esti- 
mated in September between 3,000 and 
3,500 metric tons. Quality and yields 
were said to be superior. Licenses were 
issued permitting importation of 3,000 
tons of lint. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
NEw RAYON MILL IN COLOMBIA 


A rayon-textile factory being erected 
in Bello (Antioquia), Colombia, will be 
one of the largest mills of its kind in 
Colombia. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINE WOOL MARKET 


Nonpurchase of Argentine wools by 
the United States has seriously affected 
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the market. Prices have dropped appre- 
ciably. 

Exports during the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1944, totaled 49,455 metric 
tons of grease wool; 15 919 tons of pulled; 
33,166 scoured; and 1,464, combed. The 
last three classes, if converted to a 
grease basis, would total 18,728 tons, 51,- 
025, and 2,252, respectively. 


TRAQ’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


Consumption of wool in Iraq has been 
increasing steadily since the beginning 
of the war and reached exceptionally 
large proportions. Normally, the bulk 
is exported, but the shortage of imported 
textiles has compelled many tribesmen 
to spin and weave their own garments. 
Thus, the many hand looms in use during 
1944 consumed an unknown quantity of 
wool. 

The three mechanically operated spin- 
ning and weaving factories in Baghdad 
used approximately 150 metric tons of 
wool monthly. The increase in domestic 
consumption, however, has been in Arabi 
wools and not in the carpet-class wools 
which are still reserved for export. 

Almost the entire 1944 wool clip, esti- 
mated at 6,000 metric tons, has been pur- 
chased by exporters and speculators at 
prices around 12.5 percent higher than 
those of 1943. Exports of wool in 
1943 were less than 2,300 metric tons. 


ScoTcH BLACKFACE WOOL, U. K. 


An estimated allotment of between 
500,000 and 1,000,000 pounds of Scotch 
blackface wool for export was made in 
October by the Scottish Wool Control 
Board—the first since February 1942. A 
larger allotment of blackface haslock 
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Chile’s Guano Production Developed Under U. S. Expert 


A specialist in ecology and bird behavior has been sent to Chile by the Inter- 
American Development Commission upon request of Chilean authorities to 
assist that country in the scientific development of guano, a bird waste-prod- 


The specialist is William Vogt, who spent several years working with the 
Peruvian Government in encouraging development of guano production, 
through the protection of the guanay birds, of which there are estimated to be 
11,000,000 in the islands off the coast of Peru. 

Vogt is now making a survey of the islands off the coast of Chile estimating 
the number of birds in existence and studying their habits. This survey also 
entails the determination of the quantity and distribution of certain types of 
anchovies and sardines, which the birds require for food. 

Inasmuch as the guanay live in flocks of as many as 3,000,000 birds, the avail- 
ability of enormous quantities of fish is essential. Because of the fact that the 
birds feed only during the daytime, and that during incubation one of the two 
birds of a family remains with the nest, the food supply must be within 3 


These are a few of the conditions, Vogt points out, that must be considered 
in the selection of islands to be cleared of rocks and rough places to provide 
ideal nesting conditions. Vogt recommends that wardens be placed on the is- 
lands to protect the birds, which are easily susceptible to panic. 

The necessity of protecting the birds was recognized long ago by the Inca 
Indians, who used the guano as a fertilizer many years before the coming of 
the Spanish conquerors. The Indians, establishing one of the earliest known 
systems of wild-life protection, punished with death anyone going on the 


Guano, a fertilizer rich in nitrates, phosphates, and phosphorous, is indis- 
pensable to the agricultural economy of Peru. If it had not been for its use, 
according to Vogt, the agricultural lands of Peru would have been exhausted 


The importance of this product to Chile is recognized by the Chilean Corpo- 
racion de Fomento, which has financed the Sociedad Chilena de Fertilizantes 
Ltda. (Chilean Fertilizer Co.) to take charge of developing the guano beds. 
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wool reportedly was made at the same 
time. These wools, which normally go 
into the production of carpets, have been 
used exclusively during the war for the 
manufacture of blankets. ‘ 


MONTEVIDEO WOOL REPORT, UruGuaAy 


Wool totaling 1,745,540 kilograms was 
delivered to the Montevideo market from 
the interior of Uruguay during October. 
On the basis of these arrivals at the be- 
ginning of the 1944-45 season, members 
of the wool trade estimated the season’s 
production between 128,000 and 133,000 
bales. Wool from the new clip seemed to 
be brighter and better-yielding than that 
of the preceding season. 

Exports during October totaled 15,303 
bales compared with October 1943 ship- 
ments of 4,086 bales. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION OF PHORMIUM TENAx 


Several hundred tons of Phormium 
tenax, New Zealand fiber of the lily fam- 
ily, are produced annually on 247 acres 
of land in Chile, but this quantity is in- 
sufficient for the domestic demand; 
therefore it is necessary to import sey- 
eral hundred tons. 

First-quality fiber is used for binder 
twine and second-class fiber for ropes 
and matting. 


HAITI’s Export oF SISAL LOWER 


During the fiscal year ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1944, Haiti’s exports of 8,796,489 
kilograms of sisal, valued at $1,545,164, 
were somewhat lower than the 10,740,045 
kilograms, valued at $1,974,494, reported 
for the preceding fiscal year. The out- 
put dropped because some of the older 
fields were no longer producing, and the 
new ones had not yet begun to bear. 


JUTE Crop OF INDIA 


India’s 1944 jute crop is estimated at 
5,493,205 bales, obtained from an area 
of 2,060,300 acres, states a foreign publi- 
cation. Revised 1943 figures indicate a 
crop of 7,005,440 bales from 2,640,475 
acres. 


SISAL PRODUCTION IN MADAGASCAR 


In 1944 sisal was grown on 6,000 hec- 
tares in Madgascar, as compared with 
5,800 in 1943, and 5,700 in 1942. Pro- 
duction of fiber this year is estimated at 
28,000 metric quintals. In the preced- 
ing year 23,950 quintals were produced 
and in 1942, 27,000. 


FLAX ACREAGE (NORTHERN IRELAND), U. K. 


In Northern Ireland 124,536 acres of 
flax were planted in 1944, states a foreign 
publication. This compares favorably 
with the 93,376 acres planted in 1943 and 
72,924 in 1942. 


Wearing Apparel 
ExXpPoRTS OF PANAMA HATS, ECUADOR 


Exports of panama hat bodies from 
Ecuador during the first 7 months of 
1944 numbered 2,370,443 compared with 
1,371,959 units in the corresponding 
months of 1943. 
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Tobacco and 
Related Products 


SITUATION, ONTARIO, CANADA 


Ontario, Canada, reported a shortage 
of cigars and cigarettes in October, 
caused by labor shortage and increased 
shipments to Canadian overseas forces. 
The shortage of cigars was greater than 
that of cigarettes, the latter being con- 
fined almost entirely to the major brands. 
Despite the diversion of business to off- 
prands, dollar sales were maintained. 

It is not expected that cigarettes will 
be imported into Canada from the United 
States so long as present Canadian tar- 
iffS remain in effect. A pack of 20 sell- 
ing for 11 cents in the United States 
would have to sell for 45 cents in Canada 
if they contained more than 1% pounds 
of tobacco per 1,000. American smoking 
tobaccos, however, are beginning to re- 
appear, with importers anticipating a 
larger Share in the Canadian market for 
American manufacturers than they had 
before the war. 

Preliminary estimates for Ontario in- 
dicate a rise in acreage from 55,800 of 
flue-cured tobacco in 1943 to 68,000 acres 
in 1944 and an increase in the acreage 
of burley tobacco from 6,540 in 1943 to 
10,000 in 1944. Preliminary estimates 
indicated a minimum of _ 70,000,000 
pounds of flue-cured and_ 10,000,000 
pounds of burley. 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Production of tobacco was maintained 
at a high level in New Zealand during 
the year ended March 31, 1944, and a 
record harvest was attained. The re- 
lease of territorials by the National Serv- 
ice and Army Departments relieved the 
shortage of manpower during the har- 
vesting season. 

Prices paid for leaf were increased by 
ld. per pound for the 1944 harvest as a 
result of a recent application to the 
Price Tribunal by the New Zealand To- 
bacco Growers’ Federation. The pre- 
vailing average prices are 1s. 114d. per 
pound for flue-cured and ls. 842d. per 
pound for air-dried leaf. 





Electronics in 
Argentina 


(Continued from p. 13) 


the demand for both permanent electro- 
radiological installations and for the 
equally important accessory and main- 
tenance equipment. 


Governmental Policy 


There are today, in Argentina, no re- 
ceiving-set licenses, requirements, or 
fees, and none are considered likely in 
the post-war period. Sound trucks must 
obtain a concession from the local mu- 
nicipality to operate. The General Post 
Office has very rigid regulations covering 
amateur licenses, and those granted are 
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closely controlled. Only Argentine citi- 
zens may obtain them. 

At present no general restrictions are 
imposed on manufacturers by the Gov- 
ernment, though several more or less 
isolated actions having to do with ra- 
tioning have been taken. The principal 
other restrictive influence exerted by the 
Government is indirect and is occasioned 
by the extensive manufacture of equip- 
ment for military, naval, and other Gov- 
ernment uses. In the majority of cases 
each order is contracted with private 
firms through competitive bids. 


Distribution Methods 


Because of the extensive market in 
Argentina for electronic equipment, all 
types of distribution methods are em- 
ployed. In some cases importers retail 
the line of products they represent, while 
dealers are appointed in other cases. 
Radio sets are usually merchandised di- 
rect from the local factory to retail out- 
lets or from small assemblers direct to 
the buyer. Parts may be sold direct to 
factories and assemblers or through retail 
outlets for individual buyers. Accessories, 
components, and tubes may be imported 
by the local factories or sold to those fac- 
tories, as well as to wholesale-retail out- 
lets, through a local commission agent or 
indent agent. None of the large com- 
panies sell direct to the buyer in the case 
of radio receiving sets, but practically all 
other electronic products are sold direct 
to the user. Radio receiving tubes are 
sold through dealers, while transmitter 
tubes usually are sold direct. 


Manufacturers’ Terms 


Generally speaking, manufacturers’ 
terms to dealers for payments are lib- 


eral, with cash discounts being up to 60 
days after invoicing. For open accounts, 
terms of payments are as long as 6 
months for reputable firms. Discounts 
vary according to the merchandise; in 
the case of radio receivers they are gen- 
erally 40 percent, or 40 plus 10 percent; 
tubes 20 percent, or 20 plus 10 percent. 
Other equipment is usually sold direct 
at an established net price, because of 
the deep-rooted tradition of receiving 
discounts from list prices. 





Peru Develops Its 
Amazon Empire 


(Continued from p. 9) 


For this reason eastern Peru needs 
motorboats and outboard motors much 
more than it does automobiles and trucks. 
At least 5,000 motor-powered vessels will 
be needed, it is estimated, to serve ade- 
quately this region. It therefore offers a 
rich market for small craft of all kinds 
as well as Diesel engines. Outboard mo- 
tors give excellent service when attached 
to the sturdy, dugout canoes. 

Iquitos is no longer the “Forgotten 
City,’ now that it has air connections 
with the Atlantic and the Pacific, or, to 
put it another way, with New York and 
Rio de Janeiro. It also is on the new, 
overland highway-and-river route be- 
tween the two oceans, traversing South 
America at its widest part; and, in addi- 
tion, the city is the center of a great 
river-traffic area. There is, therefore, 
every reason to believe that Iquitos will 
continue to grow and keep step with the 
new development of the South American 
continent. 
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Brazil—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 





Date of 

Trade-mark | Class No. and product publica- 
tion 
1944 

Regularin___...| 3—A pharmaceutical prepa- | Nov. 8 

| ration. 

Nitrofos ..| 2—Chemical substances used Do. 

| for agricultural and horti- 
| cultural, veterinary and 
sanitary purposes. 

Blu-Slip 36—Outer wearing apparel Do 
(clothing, shoes, hats, knit 
goods, stockings and un- 
specified). 

Peter Pan | 49—Games and toys of all Do 
kinds. Sporting goods and 
wearing apparel exclu- 
sively for sports. 

Eterna do Do 

Monarch 8—Precision and scientific Do 
instruments. 

Fenazin_. 2—A veterinary product Do. 

Atlas 6—Machines (except agri- Do. 


cultural) and their parts, 
for all industrial purposes. 
Indulac i—C hemical substances used Do 
in manufactured products, 
industries, analysis, re- 
search, photography and 
as anticorrosives. 
4—Animal, vegetable and 
mineral substances, 
wrought or partially pre- 
pared in industries, not 
specifically mentioned in 
other classes. 
16—Goods manufactured of 
mineral substances used 
for construction or decora- 
tion. Other products used 
for construction or decora- 
tion (including wallpa- 
per). 
55—Preparations for con- 
serving and polishing 
floors and objects in gen- 
eral and for cleaning met- 
ais. 
Liberty - 40— W oolen and metal furni- Do 
ture upholstered or not 
(except for office and tech- 
nical uses). Mattresses, 
pillows, covers and quilts 
for beds and furnitures. 
Kuko 43—Natural and artificial Do 
mineral waters (not in- 
cluded in other classes). 


rade-Mark Applications 
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| 
| | Date of 
Trade-mark | Class No. and product | publica- 
tion 
1944 
Vi-Fosfat Pharmaceutical prepa Nov. 8 
ation. 
Vi-Necron do Do 
Gecohepat do Do. 
Necrocortol do Do 
Necrohepat do Do 
Vi-Cortex do Do. 
Alubar. Pharmaceutical product Do. 
Synthocrina do Do 
Electron 8—Precision, scientific (in- Do 
cluding for industrial, ed- 
ucational ind utility 
. purposes, Measures and 
seales of all kinds) instru- 
ments 
Clejarized 11—Cutlery for general and Do 
household use, cutting and 
perforating instruments 
ind tubes (except parts of 
machines 
12—Hardware and tubes of 
ill kinds Small metal 
irticles Other articles of 
metal not specified in 
other Classes 





Colombia.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within about 5 
weeks from the date of first printing: 





‘Put " 
rrade late 
, Produc . 
mark first 1 
7 
Flectra Machine 1 \ ber 21 
and act ries, hardwa 
classes l4, and & 
Celestial = drinks and wi 1) 
Dexodaxil Hygenic, perfumery and Do 
tc etry products ( 9 
Sanit Soap (class 2 [> 
Graham Crackers and gene con ) 
CTIOI ele { 1 
Rise Foodstuffs and ingredient 
ed I ame \ 
indies (class 2 
Olimpic Rice starches (class 3 1) 








Australia— 


(Continued from p. 7) 


more than 60 percent since the begin- 
ning of the war, the trading banks (i. e., 
banks other than savings banks and the 
Commonwealth Bank) have reduced 
their loans to the public about 20 percent. 
Installment sales have been curtailed 
sharply, and many wholesale and retail 
houses have become less willing, or have 
found it less necessary, to extend credit 
to their customers. However, with the 
greatly increased amount of money in the 
hands of the public, including people in 
country districts who have the advan- 
tage of guaranteed prices for most rural 
products, the need for credit, particu- 
larly in the wholesale and retail trade, 
has become much less than in pre-war 
years. For such business as is now being 
done on credit, collections generally 


speaking are prompt, and many old debts 
have been liquidated. 


Foreign Commerce 


In the fiscal year 1938-39 (the 12 
months ended June 30, 1939) merchan- 
dise imports were valued at £124,400,000 
and merchandise exports at £121,500,000. 
However, including bullion and specie 
there was a positive trade balance of 
£12,500,000. (All of these figures are in 
Australian currency.) 

The war naturally has caused great 
changes in Australia’s foreign trade. 
Many export markets have been cut off 
and many former sources of imports are 
no longer accessible, while some export 
products (e. g., wool and wine) have 
backed up in Australia for lack of ship- 
ping space; the exportable surplus of 
most food products has been reduced 
sharply by the need to supply Allied 
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troops based on Australia; normal im. 
ports have been reduced drastically, but 
there has been a huge increase in im. 
ports of direct or indirect war materials 
and equipment, much of which has come 
from the United States under Lengq.- 
Lease. 

Censorship regulations do not permit 
the publication of detailed statistics coy. 
ering foreign trade. However, certain 
figures have been released for the year 
ended June 30, 1944. Those relating to 
the import trade cover “civil imports” 
only and entirely exclude the abnorma] 
flow of war materials and equipment. 
They likewise exclude such other nor. 
mally dutiable items as have been aqd- 
mitted duty-free for the use of the Com- 
monwealth, which includes some of the 
indirect—as well as the direct—war 
equipment and materials procured un- 
der Lend-Lease. The figures cover al] 
other goods, including Lend-Lease goods 
not admitted duty-free ‘(because they 
are for resale)—as, for example, in the 
case of drugs for civilian use. The ex. 
port figures exclude all military and other 
items shipped overseas on behalf of the 
Commonwealth (unless shipped under qa 
food or some other commodity contract 
with the British Government, in which 
case they are included), and they also 
exclude all exports to Australian and 
Allied forces in the Pacific area. 

As such, the figures show for the year 
ended June 30, 1944, merchandise im- 
ports of £89,000,000 and exports of £91,- 
000,000 (both in Australian currency). 
It is officially stated that these figures 
“are reasonably comparable with pre- 
war figures of that trade.” However, 
they should not be.used in any consid- 
eration of balance of payments, as the 
British Government pays for certain 
products even though they cannot be 
shipped, and as the import figures include 
the nominal value of many Lend-Lease 
products for which no dollar payments 
are made. 





Control of Imports 


On December 1, 1939, the Australian 
Government inaugurated an import li- 
censing system of far-reaching effect. 
It prohibited the importation of anything 
from a nonsterling country unless the 
written consent of the Minister for 
Trade and Customs was first obtained. 
The importation of certain categories of 
goods from nonsterling countries was 
thus stopped entirely, while imports of 
all other categories of goods from non- 
sterling countries were placed on a strict 
quota basis. A new licensing period be- 
gan every three months and the restric- 
tions became progressively more severe 
until the point was soon reached where 
practically nothing could be imported 
from the United States or other non- 
sterling countries if it was (1) not essen- 
tial to the war effort; or (2) being es- 
sential to the war effort, could be ob- 
tained in Australia, England, or some 
other part of the sterling area. 

The Minister for Trade and Customs, 
explaining the licensing system when it 
was first introduced, declared that it was 
a war measure, the chief aim of which 
was to conserve resources in nonsterling 
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exchange and in particular to prevent 
the absorption of these resources in the 
urchase of unessential imports to the 
detriment of the more vital national 
needs. He said that there was adequate 
sterling exchange to Cover the purchase 
of imports originating in all countries 
of the British Empire with the exception 
of Canada, Newfoundland, and Hong 
Kong, but that the foreign (dollar) ex- 
change necessary to finance urgent war 
requirements would be extremely heavy, 
and would necessitate the wisest use of 
these dollar-exchange supplies. 

Between the inauguration of the im- 
port licensing system and the time that 
Australia began to receive Lend-Lease 
aid from the United States, Australia 
spent dollars heavily for American ma- 
chine tools and other war equipment and 
materials, which depleted to a very low 
level the dollar exchange resources avail- 
able to Australia. Since that time Lend- 
Lease has relieved Australia of the need 
to make dollar payments for numerous 
things obtained in the United States. 
Also, the presence of United States troops 
in Australia and in adjacent areas where 
Australian currency circulates has 
brought in much dollar exchange, de- 
spite the fact that the United States 
Army in Australia obtains most of its 
official requirements under Reverse 
Lend-Lease. This has enabled the Aus- 
tralian Government to remove some of 
the restrictions that had been applied to 
the transfer of funds from Australia to 
the United States. 

For example, before the exchange po- 
sition eased somewhat there were heavy 
restrictions on the amount of funds, rep- 
resenting dividends, that could be re- 
mitted by American branch factories or 
subsidiary companies in Australia to 
their principals in the United States, 
while today practically all of these re- 
strictions have been removed and the 
branch factories and subsidiary com- 
panies may remit as much as they earn 
in Australia. This requires a fair amount 
of dollar exchange, as American invest- 
ments in Australia are believed to be 
around $200,000,000. 

There have been other concessions of 
a somewhat similar nature; but the Aus- 
tralian Government declares that the 
dollar-exchange position has not im- 
proved enough to permit the unnecessary 
importation of American products that 
would have to be paid for in dollars. In 
fact, there are some indications that the 
Australian Government’s need for dollar 
exchange to finance essential imports 
may tend to increase at a time when 
personal spending by American troops 
is declining. The Government has re- 
cently removed the import prohibitions 
on replacement parts for certain ma- 
chinery not entirely of an essential char- 
acter, and it has been indicated officially 
that further small steps of this kind may 
be expected. However, there is no sign 
that importers may hope to obtain in 
the near future import permits for the 
many American-made items not consid- 
ered essential that would be purchased 
if it were not for the Government restric- 
tions. 

Some import licenses have always been 
granted to individual companies for the 
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Note.—Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per dollar, with the 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the peso. 


The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 


dollar. 





Average rate | 


Latest available quotation 





| 
| 
| 

















| | | 
| Approxi- 
Country | Unit quoted| Type of exchange sant mate 
| 1942 (an- | 1943 (an- 1ou4 Rate equiva- | Date 
| | nual) | nual) (monthly)| aR | 
currency | 
| | } | 
Argentina_| Paper peso Official A. _- 3.73 37} ams [an $0. 2681 Nov. 4, 1944 
Official B__- | 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 . 2364 Do. 
| | Bid_. | 4.94 4. 94 4.94 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
: Free market ares 4.06 4.0450 | 4.03 . 2482 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano...| Controlled _. 46. 46 42.91 42. 42 42. 42 . 0236 | Nov. 21, 1944 
| Card... . | 49. 66 45. 42 50. 00 57.00 . 0175 Do. 
Brazil_. Cruzeiro ! Official_- : Za 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 16. 50 - 0606-| Sept. 11, 1944 
| Free market a 19. 64 19. 63 19. 565 19. 50 . 0513 Do. 
é | Special free market__- 20. 52 20.43 | 20.30 20. 00 . 0500 Do. 
Chile... Peso... | Special cana) 19. 37 19.37 | 19.37 19. 37 .0516 | Oct. 7, 1944 
| Export draft..........] 25. 00 25.00 | 25.00 25. 00 . 0400 | Do. 
| Free market ___-__--- 31.75 82. 37 31. 69 31.70 -0315 | Do. 
yet OY FG Sle rae 31.13 31.00 | 31.00 31.00 . 0323 | Do. 
Colombia - do. | Commercial bank 1.75 1.75 1.75 1. 746 . 5727 Do. 
Bank of Republic. 1.76 1.76 1.76 1. 755 . 5698 Do. 
: Curb_. : ee 1.76 1.75 1.75 . 5714 Do. 
CostaRica.| Colon Uncontrolled_. 5.71 5. 65 5.6776 | 5.70 . 1754 | Oct. 31, 1944 
: Controlled .. 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 . 1778 Do. 
Cuba_. Peso_..- Free__. | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0000 | Sept. 23, 1944 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 13. 50 .0741 | Nov. 20, 1944 
Honduras .| Lempira_.-..| Official_- y 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 2. 04 . 4902 | Nov. 15, 1944 
Mexico Peso __. | Free 4. 85 4.85 | 4.85 4.85 2062 | Oct. 31, 1944 
Nicaragua | Cordoba.-.-.| Official-. : } 5. 00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 . 2000 | Nov. 11, 1944 
| Curb... . ‘ epiotad 5.16 5.76 6. 20 - 1613 Do. 
Paraguay .| Paper peso__| Official. _- ; 388.00 + 89GB 601... eee eee 
Guarani 4. __ do. 3 eA Ree 3. 10 3.12 3.12 . 3205 | Nov. 25, 1944 
Peru | Sol Free 6. 50 6.50 | 6.50 6. 50 1538 | Nov. 11, 1944 
Salvador__| Colon do. 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 2. 50 Nov. 15, 1944 
Uruguay Peso --- Controlled _ - 1.90 1.90; 1.90 1.90 5263 | Oct. 31, 1944 
| Free. 1.90 1.90 | 1.90 1.90 . 5263 Do. * 
Venezuela_| Bolivar Controlled _. Ped 3.35 | 3.35 | 3.35 3. 35 . 2985 | Nov. 20, 1944 
Free £ | 3. 45 3. 35 | 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 0. 








' Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 


? Disponibilidades proprias (private funds). 


Since Nov. 1, 1942, ex- 


8 Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani. 


‘ New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943. 
buying and selling rates may vary by 1 percent. 


Paraguaya.s central bank establishes a ‘‘legal rate’ from which 
Since July 13, 1944, the legal rate has been fixed at 3.09 guaranis to the 


dollar, resulting in buying and selling rates of 3.059 and 3.121 respectively. 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina. 





commercial importation of such Ameri- 
can-made merchandise as Australia must 
buy for dollars. However, the Australian 
Government in the past has engaged a 
great deal in bulk buying in the United 
States. Although it continues to do so, 
there is some tendency to get away from 
this in favor of granting individual li- 
censes to private importers. But there 
is still some distance to travel in this 
direction despite the fact that recent 
changes in American practice have fa- 
vored transactions between American 
exporters and Australian importers in- 
stead of bulk purchases by the Australian 
Government. 

Since the beginning of the war Aus- 
tralia has extended most-favored-for- 
eign-nation treatment to the United 
States by placing United States goods 
in the “Intermediate” tariff column, be- 
tween the “British Preferential” rate and 
the “General” rate. [Intermediate rates 
have been proclaimed in effect only on 
comparatively few of the total items and 
sub-items of the Australian tariff.) 
Other than this, there have been no im- 
portant changes in Australian customs 


policy or specific tariff rates of any great 
consequence. 

The Australian Tariff Board, which 
before the war was investigating claims 
for reductions or increases in import 
duty, is now devoting itself largely to 
studying post-war possibilities for the 
further manufacture in Australia of 
products formerly imported. 

[This concludes Consul Flake’s discussion 


of Australia’s wartime economy, begun in 
last week’s issue of this magazine.] 





Brazil Erects Large 
Tannin Factory 


The largest factory which has yet been 
erected in South America for the manu- 
facture of tannin was recently completed 
at Porto Murtinho, territory of Ponta 
Poraé, formerly Mato Grosso, Brazil. 
Quebracho is the raw material which is 
used to make tannin. The manufacture 
of tannin is considered the third largest 
industry in Brazil. 











(Developments Communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Monday, 
December 11, 1944.) 


The Foreign Economic Administration 
has issued the following Current Export 
Bulletin: 


No. 586—Current Export Bulletin No. 214, 
December 9, 1944 


I. Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16 is 
now being printed and will be mailed to all 
subscribers in about one week. A supply of 
individual sale copies will thereafter be avail- 
able at all regional offices of the Department 
of Commerce and at the New York and Wash- 
ington offices of the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, as well as at the Government Print- 
ing Office. Subscriptions should be sent to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The price of the book is 50 cents per copy 
or $1.75 for four consecutive issues. Quan- 
tity purchases of 100 or more copies of a single 
issue are available at a 25 percent discount. 
The foreign subscription price is $2.25. 

Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16 pre- 
sents a new arrangement of the Section I 
commodity schedules, designed to provide a 
compact and convenient grouping of informa- 
tion for the guidance of exporters. Commod- 
ities are listed in numerical order by Schedule 
B numbers. For each commodity there are 
shown (1) the unit of quantity and (2) the 
processing code to be entered on license ap- 
plications; (3) the commodities which may 
be grouped on a single application under the 
related commodities procedure; (4) the com- 
modities which are on general license to 
Group K countries; (5) the dollar-value limit 
for each commodity exportable under general 
licenses GLV and G-—POST; and (6) commod- 
ities which are exportable under the BLT 
(Blanket) license procedure. In addition, an 
alphabetic index of commodities, showing the 
applicable Schedule B number, has been in- 
cluded. 

A complete explanation of the new ar- 
rangement and suggestions regarding the use 
of the commodity schedules will be found on 
page 7 of Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
16. It is suggested that exporters read this 
page carefully before using the commodity 
lists. 

Inasmuch as a number of changes have 
been made in the processing code which have 
not previously been announced, exporters 
should note carefully the processing code ap- 
plicable to each commodity listed. Partic- 
ular attention should also be given to the 
commodity description opposite each Sched- 
ule B number so that the proper number is 
entered on the license application. 


II. Supply Assistance for Materials Under 
General License 


A. The War Production Board has agreed 
to accept applications for supply assistance 
for materials to be exported under general 
license without prior clearance by the Foreign 
Economic Administration. 

B. Effective December 9, 1944, therefore, ex- 
porters may file applications for supply as- 
sistance for materials to be exported under 
general license as follows: 

1. Form WPB-541, “Application for prefer- 
ence ratings”, may be submitted to the field 
offices of the War Production Board for sup- 
ply assistance for material to be exported 
under general license. These applications 
will either be processed in the field offices of 
the War Production Board or forwarded by 
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the WPB field offices to the War Production 
Board, Washington 25, D. C., for the assign- 
ment of preference ratings. The applicant 
must indicate on form WPB-541, page 1, in 
the block for ‘Foreign Clearance Number” 
the words “General License” and the appro- 
priate general license symbol. Examples: 
“G-5", “G-2", “General License-GLV”. 

2. Form WPB-1319, “Equipment: Applica- 
tion for Specific Authorization Required by 
a War Production Board Order’. Applica- 
tion for supply assistance on Form WPB-1319 
for material to be exported under general 
license should be submitted to the field offices 
of the War Production Board or to the War 
Production Board, Washington 25, D. C., in 
accordance with the War Production Board 
instructions for filing form WPB-1319. 

3. Other WPB forms. Applications for sup- 
ply assistance on WPB ‘forms other than forms 
WPB-541 and WPB-1319 for materials to be 
exported under general license may be sub- 
mitted directly to the War Production Board, 
Washington 25, D. C., in accordance with 
instructions contained in applicable WPB 
orders and regulations. 

4. Submission of forms for supply assist- 
ance to FEA. However, if the exporter pre- 
fers, he may submit applications for supply 
assistance for material to be exported under 
general license directly to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Washington 25, D. C. 

If the exporter submits the application to 
the Foreign Economic Administration, he 
must furnish one additional copy of the ap- 
propriate WPB form. The FEA processing 
code must be inserted in the upper right 
corner in the margin of all copies of the 
form. The request for supply assistance sub- 
mitted to FEA need not be accompanied by 
an application for an export license Jor any 
material to be exported on general license 
as outlined in this bulletin. However, an 
FEA acknowledgment card should be at- 
tached with the notation thereon that no 
FEA 419 has been submitted. 

5. Appeals. When supply assistance was 
not granted on the original application or 
when the preference rating assigned is not 
effective in procuring delivery of the mate- 
rial within a reasonable time, the applicant 
may submit an appeal for supply assistance 
or for a higher preference rating through the 
Foreign Economic Administration. Such an 
appeal should consist of: 


a. The original War Production Board 
form. 

b. Any letter of denial which may be 
issued by the War Production Board. 
c. Acomplete new set of the appiicable 
War Production Board form. 

d. An acknowledgment card. (If pre- 
viously submitted to the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, the acknowl- 
edgment card should be marked with 
the Foreign Economic Administration 
case number of the original appli- 
cation.) 

e. A letter in duplicate explaining why 
the applicant believes that his appeal 
should be granted and setting forth 
the efforts made to obtain the com- 
modities under the rating assigned, if 
any. 


III. Amendment of the General License Jor 
Shipments of Limited Value (GLV), Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 193. (Announce- 
ment 562 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
for October 7, 1944) 


The General License GLV as published in 
Current Export Bulletin No. 193 is amended 
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by the changes noted below. These changes 
are in addition to those incorporated in Syb. 
ject I, Current Export Bulletin No. 208 (An. 
nouncement 579 in ForEIGN CoMMEncsy 
WEEKLY for November 18), which raises the 
GLV value limit for all chemicals, dry 
pharmaceuticals and health supplies not spe. 
cifically listed in Bulletin No. 193 from 995 
to $100 for shipments to Group K desting. 
tions. 

Corrections in Schedule B classifications 
and clarifications of commodity descriptions 
as well as these changes will be reflected jn 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 16, which 
will be published December 9, 1944. 

A. Commodity Deletions. The commodj. 
ties listed below are deleted from Section 
I C and Section II D, for the reasons indi- 
cated in the footnotes to each tabulation. 


1. Section IC, pages 2 to 9 





Page 
number Sched- 


Commodity bulle- ule B Group 
tin No No. kK 
193 
Brooms 2 | 2035. 00 25.00 
Cryolite, natural 3 | 5960.10 200.00 


Calorimeters 

Centrifuges 

H ydrogen ion meters electro- 
matic 


9190. 98 25. 00 
9190. 9S 25. 00 


ono 


9190. OS 25.00 





Metaloscopes 5 9190. 98 25. 00 
M icrotomes 5 9190. 98 25. 00 
Pumps, vacuum (1 micron or 

higher vacuum 5 | 9190. 98 25. 00 
Spectographs, spectrometers 

and spectrophotometers 5 | 9190. 98 25.00 
Spectroscopes 5 | 9149. 98 25. 00 
Tools incorporating indus 

trial diamonds (the com- . . 

modities are added to the (5409 Oo 1.00 

list in Section IV, pages 24 re = 1.00 

and 25, Current Export Beta ey 1.00 

Bulletin No. 193 and may 6178 4. 1.00 

not be exported under Gen- en 4 © 

eral License for Shipments 1485. 12 1.00 

of Limited Value GLV 

Note.—All of the above commodities with the excep- 
tion of tools incorporating diamonds are now under 
general license to Group K destinations 


2. Section II D, pages 10 thru 23. 





Page 





number) Sched- G 
Commodity Pulle- | ule B ad 
tin No No 
193 
Ammonium picrate Il 8600. 98 1.00 
Naphthenate salts 18 All 100. 00 
Picramic paste 19 8024.05 1.00 
Pitch coke 19 | 5048.00 100. 00 
Rubber accelerators ‘ 20 $208. 00 1.00 
Rubber antioxidants * 20 8208. 00 1.00 
Smokeless powder 20 8601. 01 1.00 
These commodities are licensed by the State De- 
partment and may not be exported under general license 
GLV 
Most naphthenate salts are now listed specifically 
with a $1.00 value limit 
Now under general license to Group K destinations. 
‘Commodities to be added to the list in Section I, 
pages 2 to 9, Current Export Bulletin No. 193 


3. Section IV A, pages 24 and 25. 


Cookers, pressure, iron or steel, enameled 
and not enameled. (Cookers, not enameled, 
now on general license; cookers, enameled, 
added to Scction I C, with $25.00 GLV.) 

B. Commodity additions and changes in 
general license GLV value limitations. 

The value limitations for shipments of the 
commodities listed below to Group K coun- 
tries are indicated in the column marked 
“Group K”. The commodities listed may be 
exported under general license GLV to Group 
G countries where in a single shipment the 
net value of the commodities classified under 
a single Schedule B number does not exceed 
$25.00 unless otherwise indicated.’ 


‘1 Applicable also to Argentina. 
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December 16, 1944 


1. Section I C, pages 2 to 9. 





Commodity 


Animal oils and fats, edible 
vard 
Oleomargarine 
Animal oils and greases, inedible: 
Lard oil 
Oleic acid 
Stearic acid 
Tallow, inedible. 
Animal products, edible, 
Gelatin, edible 
Other edible animal products 
Animals, edible: 
Cattle, other than for breeding 
aceemee, warping, and slashing 
machinery parts 
Beverages, table 
Chocolate 
Cocoa, powdered 
Beverages: 
Distilled spirits, whiskey 


other: 


Bookbinding machinery and ac- 


cessories 
Braiding and insulating machine 
parts 
Carding and other preparing, 
spinning and twisting machin- 
ery parts, for cotton 
Carding and other preparing, 
spinning and twisting machin- 
ery parts, for wool 
Carding and other preparing, 
spinning and twisting machin- 
ery parts, other 
Confectionery 
Chocolate candy 
Other candy 
Confections and desserts 
Cookers, pressure, iron or steel, 
enameled 
Cotton gin parts and cotton press 
parts 
Dairy products 
Condensed milk, sweetened 
Infants’ foods, malted milk, ete., 
except agar and milk sugar 
Milk and cream, fresh and 
sterilized 
Dyeing and 
parts 
Fish 
Ciams, fresh 
Crabs, fresh 
Fish, fresh, except shellfish, not 
canned 
Salmon 
Other 
Fish, salted, 
cured 
Herring 
Salmon 
Sardines 
Other 
Oysters, fresh, 
or in ice 
Oysters, in the shell 
Shrimp, dried 
Other edible fish and fish prod- 
ucts 
Freon gas 
Fruits and preparations 
Figs, dried 
Pears, dried 
Prunes, dried 
Raisins, dried 
Fruits, dried, other 
Grapefruit, canned 


finishing machine 


pickled or dry- 


shucked, frozen 


Industrial sewing machine needles | 


(include shoe machinery) 
Iron and steel body valves and 
parts for steam, water, oil and 
gas (not piping System), except 
iron body valves 
Knitting machine needles 
Knitting machine parts 
Lead and lead manufactures 
lead castings, caulking yarn, 
circles, dises and rings, flanges, 
laminated lead, plugs, pow- 
dered and granulated lead, sash 
and scale weights, sections, 
sinkers, strips, tape, washers, 
wire, and wool 

Pigs and bars 


Plate, or battery plate, not as- 
sembled as complete battery 
unit 

Sheets and pipes 

Shot 

Shrapnel 


S'GLYV value 
gentina, $1.00 


limit for 


*GLy 
gentina, $5.00 
7GLV value 


for Argentina, $1.00. 


Schedule 
B No. 


0053. 
0059. 


O80. 
0847. 
0849. 
O857. 


0095. 
OO99. 


0012 


7506 


7508 
1634 
1635 
1637 
6126 
7671 
0061 
0069 
0060 
7544 
0090. 


0090. 


0070 
0071 


0079 


00 | 


00 


01 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 
OO 
00 


07 
05 


00 
00 


03 
QS 


00 


2. 00 


1330 
1322 
1328 
1324 
1330 
1332 


6189 


7745. 
6190. 
754 


6515 
6507 


6515 
6508 
6515 
6515 


5. 00 


OO 
O5 
OO 
Oo 
ow 
Ys 
00 


GS 
oO 
00 


60 
00 


37 
OO 


53 


limit for Group G destinations, 


Group 


510. 
510. 


6 25. 
6 25, 
. 00 
610. 


250. 
250. 


500 


100 
5100 
5 100, 
5100 


510 
510 


5 100, 


5 95, 


500, 


500, 


7 100 


7 100. 


7 100, 
7 100. 
7 100. 


7100 


K 


00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 
00 


. OO 
. 0O 


00 


OO 
OO 


OO 
OO 


00 
OO 
00 
OO 


OO 
00 
00 


OO 


00 
OO 
OO 


00 
OO 
OO 


00 
OO 


00 
00 
00 
00 


Group G destinations and Ar- 
value limit for Group G destinations and Ar- 


$25 00; 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 





Commodity 


Lead and lead manufactures—Con. 
Type and type metal, antimo- | 
nial lead 


All other lead manufactures 

Lenses, optical, except photo- 
graphic and projection lenses 
other than 35 mm _ projection 
lenses _ . 


Looms, parts of 
Magnesium metal ® 


Meat, canned: 
Beef hash and hamburger, in tins 
Beef, other, canned 
Pork, canned 
Sausage, bologna 
furters, canned. __- 
Meat, other, canned 


and frank- 


Protective coatings: 
Paints, varnishes, 
cept Kalsomine. 


lacquers ex- 


Meat, not canned: 
Bacon 
Beef, roast and boiled 
Beef and veal, fresh or frozen, 
not canned 
Beef and veal, pickled or cure d, 
not canned___. 


Cumberland and Wiltshire sides__ 


Hams and shoulders, cured 
Mutton and lamb, not canned 
Pork, fresh or frozen, not canned 
Pork, pickled or salted, other 
Poultry and game, fresh, not 
canned ce x? 
Sausage, bologna and 
furters, not canned 
Motors, electric, fractional H. P. 


frank- 


(CMP 401). 
Parts, repair, for metalworking 
machines and tools, portable, 


power-driven (CMP 833). 


Photographic unexposed film, 
plates and paper (including blue 
print paper) except unexposed 
35 mm. motion picture film. * 


Photographic 
picture film 
and negutive. 

Pipe fittings: brass and bronze 
(including gilding metal), not 
bell and spigot, compression, 
flared Parker type (CMP 573).. 

Pipe fittings: steel, not com- 
pression, flared, Parker type 
(CMP 572) a ; 

Pipe fittings: not steel, brass or 
bronze, not including cast iron 
screwed pipe fittings, not bell 
and spigot, ya rn flared 
Parker type (CMP 

Printing presses 

Printing and typesetting ma- 
chinery and accessories, other 

Rubber accelerators 

Rubber antioxidants 

Scientific and professional instru- 
ments, apparatus, and supplies 

Dental office equipment: 
Air compressors 


unexposed motion 
(35 mm.) positive 


Bench grinders for dental 
use 
Dental equipment requir- 
ing fractional H. P. motors 
Dental engines 
Dental furnaces 
Dental lathes 
Gasoline gas outfits 
Sterilizers 
Surgical and medical instru- 


- } 
| Schedule | 


iB N 


{ 6670. 
\ 6515. 
6515. 


f 9147. 
| 9143. 
7517. 
{ 6638. 
| 6691. 
0036. 


0036. 
0037 


0038. 
0039. 


0. 


| Group K 


00. | 


05 


98 | 


00, 
YS 
00 

00, 
05 


15 
90 


. 00 


00 
09 


8430. 00, 


8431. 
throu 
8435. 


9s 
igh 
00 


8438. 98, 


8442. 
0029. 
0036. 
0020. 


0021. 
0030. 
0028. 
0034. 


0027 


0032. 


0040. 
0035. 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


18 


00 | 
00 | 


00 | 


00 
00 


(7040. 00, | 


\ 7041. 


00s 


{7099. 94, | 


| 7458. 


9117. 


throt 
9117. 
9125. 


98) 


30 
igh 
60, 
00 


throu€h 


9140. 


f9117. 


\ 9171. 


8454 


00 
10, | 


204) 


30 


6077. 98 


6065. 00, | 
6068. 98, 


6077 
7791 


7795 


8298 


S298. 


ments including hypodermic | 


and surgeon's needles 
Other scientific and: professional 
instruments and _ supplies 
n. e. Ss. (not including safety 
equipment, industrial) 
Sewing machine parts for factory 
or industrial use 
Shoe manufacturing and repairing 
machinery parts 
Soap: 
Laundry soap 
Medicated soap_-_. 
Shaving cakes, powders, ete 
Shaving creams 
Toilet or fancy soap 


‘'GLV value limit for Group 
Argentina, $1.00. 
TGLYV value limit for Group G destinations, 


for Argentina, $1.00. 


8713. 
8710. 


8719 


S718. 
8712. 





9S 


00 


. 00 


00 
00 


98 


5. 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


3. 05 


\ 7 100. 00 


—— 


7 100. 


1, 


500. 
7 100. 


510. 
50. 
5 25. 


5 25. 
5 50. 


5 10. 
. 00 
5 25. 
5 100. 
5 25. 
5 100. 


100. 


5 25. 


250. 


100. 


7 100. 


200. 


200. 


— 


no te 
or) ~ 


RR 


bo bo be bo 
on on a on 


te 
an 


Le 


500. 


500. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5 


an 


ooo 


00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


. 00 


5. 00 
. 00 


. 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 
00 


00 


00 


00 


00 
00 


. 00 


5. 00 


. 00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


5. 00 


00 
00 
00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


G destinations and 


$25.00 
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| Schedule 
Commodity No. 


| Group K 





Sugar and related pacarue 
Chewing gum 
CT , OPE: 

synthetic textiles 
factures - -- 


Tacks and nails (made from tack 
plate or wire) to be used in the 
manufacture of shoes___- 

Tanning machinery parts - 

Textile machinery parts 


Tobacco and manufacturers: 


and manu- 


Leal tobacco, bright flue-cured _| 
Tubing and hose: metallic, flexi- | 


ble, not electric conduit —— MP 
713) - 


Typesetting machines 

Valves: piping system: steel: not 
aircraft, instrument, _refriger- 
ation, regulating (CMP 574) 


Valves: piping system: not steel: 
not iron body valves, glove, 
angle, not air brake equipment, 
aircraft, instrument, refriger- 
ation, regulating, plumbing fix- 


ture fittings and trim (CMP | 


575) - 


Vegetable fibers, unmanufactured: 
Jute yarn 
Kapok fiber, 

waste 
Manila hemp and fiber 
Other vegetable fibers, 

manufactured 


except used or 


un- 


Vegetable oils and fa‘s: 
Cook Ing fats__ 
Linseed oil_- 
Soybean oil 


Vegetables and preparations: 
Asparagus, canned 
Beans, baked, canned 
Beans, green, canned 
Beets, canned 
Carrots, canned 


5GLV 
Argentina, $1 


1639. 00 
1642. 00 


3845. 00, | 
3845. 01 | 


3849. 20, 
3849. 21 


6094. 00 


7750. 98 
7549. 00, 
7750. 98 


2601.00 | 


6209. 98, 
86479. 9 
7790. 00 


7745. 05, 
7745, 98 


6309. 98, 
6439. 98, 
7745. 05, 
6454. 57, 
6454. 58 


3205. 09 


3205. 11 
3205. 15 


3205. 01 


| through 


| 


3205. 07, 
3205. 13, 
3205. 17 


§ 10. 00 
100. 00 


25. 00 


7 25. 00 
500. 00 
500. 00 


5 1009. 00 


500. 00 


500. 00 
5 25. 00 


51.00 
51.00 


through | 


3205. 98 | 


1447. 00 
2232. 00 
143). 00, 
2249. 12 


1241.00 
1242. 00 
1249. 00 
1249. 00 
1249. 00 


7 100. 00 


5 10.00 
510.00 


510. 00 


5 10. 00 
5 10.00 
5 10.00 
5 10.00 
5 10.00 


value limit for Group G destinations and 


7GLV value limit for Group G destinations, $25; for 


Argentnia, $1. 


&8GLV value limit 


Argentina $10.00, 


for Group G destinations and 
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Schedule 


Commodity B No. Group K 


Vegetables and preparations—Con. 


Cider vinegar 1253. 00 510.00 
Corn, canned _ - 1243. 00 5 10. 00 
Peas, canned : 1244. 00 5 10.00 
Soup, canned -| 1245.00 § 15.00 
Tomatoes, canned 1246. 00 5 10. 00 
Vegetables, other, canned __- 1249. 00 5 10.00 
Tomato juice 1248. 00 510.00 
Tomato paste 1247. 00 510.00 
Tomato puree 1247.00 5 10.00 
Tomato table sauces 1251. 00 510.00 
Beans, dried 1201. 10 5 50.00 
Peas, dried 1202. 10 5 100. 00 
Pickles, cucumber 1250. 00 5 10.00 
Yeast (except dry active) * 1256. 00 5 10.00 





5GLV value limit for Group G destinations and 
Argentina, $1.00. 

*All forms, conversions, and derivatives are included, 
even though not covered by the Schedule B number. 


2. Section II D, pages 10 through 23. 





Schedule 


Commodity B No Group K 


Aluminum naphthenate 8339. 98 51.00 
Ammonium naphthenate« 8385. YS 51.00 
Barium naphthenate 8398. 9S 51.00 
Blood plasma 9999. 90 51.00 
Calcium naphthenate 8398. 98 51.00 
Cellophane 4721. 00 5 25. 00 
Cobalt naphthenate 8396. 98 51.00 
Copper naphthenate 8397. 18 51.00 
Insulin 8123. 00 51.00 
Iron naphthenate 8398. 98 51.00 
Lead naphthenate 8299. 90 51.00 
Manganese naphthenate 8397. 28 51.00 
Oley! alcohol 8315. 9S 51.00 
Potassium naphthenate 8359. 9S 1. 00 
Quebracho extract 2339. 05 51.00 
Saccharine 8069. 9S $1.00 
Sodium naphthenate 8379. 98 51.00 
Sodium nitrate 8379. 98 51.00 
Triethanolamine naphthenaté 8299. 90 51.00 
Zinc naphthenate R398. 48 51.00 


C. Additions to Section I1\" A, 
pages 24 and £5 
Tools incorporating 

diamonds ?® 


industrial 





Shipments of any of the above commodities having 
reduced GLV value limits which were on dock, on 
. lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit 
to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior 
to the effective date of change may be exported under the 
previous general license GLV provisions. Shipments 
moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of 
change pursuant to ODT permits issued prior to such 
date may also be exported under the previous general 
license GLV provisions. 

§GLV value limit for Group G destinations and Ar- 
gentina, $1.00. 

* These commodities may not be exported under 
General License for Shipments of Limited Value. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country Date signed Date effective 

Cuba Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxen 

burg Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
Haiti Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden May 25, 1935 Aug 51935 
Brazil Feb. 2.1935 | Jan 1, 1936 
Canada (set revised 

agreement below Nov. 15, 1935 Do 
Kingdom of the Nether- 

lands (Netherlands in 

Europe, Netherlands 

India, Surinam, and 

Curacao Dec. 20,1935 Feb 1. 1936 
Switzerland Jan 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
Honduras Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 





Morocco May 6, 1936 Do 
Nicaragua ! Mar. 11,1936 | Oct 1, 1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica Nov. 28, 1936 Aug 2, 1937 
Czechoslovakia 2 Mar 7, 1938 Apr. 16, 193s 
Ecuador Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23,1938 
United Kingdom, includ 

ing Newfoundland and 

the British Colonial 

Empire Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agre« 

ment of 1935 do Do 
Turkey Apr 1,1939 M 1939 
Venezuela Nov 6, 1939 Dex 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 18, 1939 Dec 23. 1939 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 30,1939 Jan 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement Dy 13,1940 Dee. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14, 1941 Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary 

agreement Dec. 23,1941 Jar 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 20, 1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 Jan 1, 1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 Jan. 30,1943 
Iran Apr 8.1943 June 28, 1944 
Iceland Au 27, 1943 Nov. 19, 1943 

he duty concessions and certain other provisions « 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939 

Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940 

Summaries of the provisior each individual agree- 
ment are published in ForREI COMMERCE WEF 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the officig 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum. 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with ‘‘Agreement Countries,’’ and general infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureay 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington. 


[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet his is obtainable from the Super. 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents per copy.) 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 








‘ i 7 
: , Date of issu for mer tee Date for oral 
Country | ance of noti ting written | Presentation 
na Sih of views 
Bolivia Apr 41,142 May 4,1942 May IS, 19492 
Paraguay June 23, 1943 July 23, 1943 Aug. 4, 1943 
[Detailed information, trade figur and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countr ire available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commer« is well as from the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information or the Department 


of State.] 

NOTE The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of Fore COMMERCE WEEFLY, instead 
ol each wee nerly 





Imports of pharmaceutical products 
into Colombia in 1943 rose to 1,911,826 
gross kilograms, valued at 10,731,013 
Colombian pesos, from 882,960 gross kilo- 
grams in 1942, valued at 5,468,541 pesos, 
according to the press of that country. 





Coffee-Tree Figures, Brazil 

Coffee trees occupied an area of 2,625,- 
853 hectares (1 hectare=2,471 acres) in 
13 Brazilian States, according to a special 
census taken of Brazilian coffee planta- 
tions in 1942. In the 8 principal States, 
the area devoted to coffee represented 15 
percent of the total area of the planta- 
tions. Percentages of total area devoted 
to other purposes were: 37 percent for 
other crops, 30 percnet for sundry pur- 
poses such as grazing, and 18 percent 
uncleared land. 

The total number of coffee trees in or 
near active production in 1942 was 2,233,- 
919,000. Of these, 1,159,565,000 were in 
Sao Paulo and 494,911,000 were in Minas 
Gerais. In the national total, the per- 
centage representation of the leading 
States was: Sao Paulo, 51.9 percent; 
Minas Gerais, 22.2 percent; Espirito 


le ael 


Santo, 7.7 percent; Rio de Janeiro, 6.1 
percent; Bahia, 6 percent; Parana, 2.8 
percent; and Pernambuco, 2.2 percent. 
Total capital investment in plantations 
was recorded as 5,441,000,000 cruzeiros. 





Tobacco Entered for 
Consumption, Canada 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during September 1944, as shown 
in an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue, consisted of 1,943,897 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 296,674 pounds of plug tobacco, 
82,497 pounds of snuff, 1,066,832,137 ciga- 
rettes, 16,471,982 cigars, and 181,594 
pounds of Canadian raw leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 14,704,748 
cigars in September. 
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December 16, 1944 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


United States Foreign Trade in October 


Exports of merchandise from the Unit- 
ed States during October 1944 were 
valued at $1,138,000,000, according to 
figures released by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
Merchandise valued at $890,000,000 and 





ber export value figure is substantially 
lower than the September 1944 figure, 
and is also somewhat smaller than the 
value shown for October 1943. 

General imports (arrivals) of mer- 
chandise into the United States during 
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ia constituting 78 percent of this total was October 1944 were valued at $327,000,000. 
~: reported as exported under the Lend- This amount is 17 percent greater than 
of Lease program. The value of merchan- the September general-import figure of 
we! dise shipped to United States armed $280,000,000. 

@§ : ; _ 

Or. forces abroad is not included in export Imports for consumption for October, 

S statistics. — valued at $330,000,000, exceeded general 
= In releasing these figures, the Bureau imports for the first time since January 

of the Census pointed out that part of 1944. The October value was 18 percent 

he the decrease in the October export figure greater than the $279,000,000 imports- 
ad is due to delays in transmittals of Ship- for-consumption figure for the preced- 
ae per’s Export Declarations from which ing month of September. 
et the export statistics are compiled. The Information on the total value of mer- 

. number of delayed declarations is- nor- chandise trade with each of the Latin 
25 mally very small, but it is known that a American Republics and Canada, re- 
number of shipments made at the end 
of October, which might have increased Values of United States Export and Import 
ne the total as much as 5 or 10 percent, Merchandise Trade With Latin Ameri- 
n were reported too late for inclusion in can Republics and Canada, May 1944 
: istical reports for October. These : 
statl etl ge A {In thousands of dollars] ported on a 6-month delayed basis, has 
delayed declarations will be included in now been released for May 1944, and is 
— vember export figure. The Octo- : ; ‘ 
the No thas . Tote! | General | Imports shown in an accompanying table. Data 
ova: renere 
. ‘alue of United States Imports of Mer Country exports '! | imports ? — are also shown for the same month cov- 
on iow By ‘a y 1943 t anaes r 1944 ; ‘tion? ering trade in gold and silver with these 
. se tf ( * tf out ° 
chandts 1 ) ) vie ssh countries. 

7 {In thousands of dollars] niche 24. 884 18.083 | 17,898 Summary figures on exports and im- 
042 Guatemala 1, 100 1, 669 | 1, 669 ports and revisions in previous months 
943 El Salvador 420 2, 492 2, 490 ; a 

General imports! |Imports for con- Honduras 1, 057 584 | 572 totals are presented in the accompany 
— arrival sumption 2 Nick iragua 599 639 | 639 ing tables: 
the Month osta Rica 1, 162 987 987 
ed P anama, Republic of 1, 972 84 | 158 
me 1943 1944 1943 1944 Cuba..-. 11, 387 39,589 | 39,785 Values of United States Export and Im- 
_ _— je ' rab = noe port Trade in Gold and Silver With 
es ominican Republic . ‘ ie ie * : ° 
nd a oon, 878 | 300,122 | 246.240 | 304. 569 foe 3,995 | 12. 664 Latin American Republics and Canada, 
the February 233, 866 | 313,178 | 244,899 | 304, 567 Venezuela 7, 272 5, 270 May 1944 : 
ym - March 249, 342 | 358, 498 264, O58 | 357, 252 Feuador 1, 375 1, 204 . 
ent April 257, 712 | 360,146 | 267, 588 | 356, 273 Peru 2, 927 , 2, 335 [In thousands of dollars] 
May 981, 345 | 386,386 | 285,449 | 372, 121 Bolivia 1, 337 5, 333 
June 205, 304 | 331,377 | 287,654 | 321, 784 Chile 4, 529 10, 818 : 
vill July 301, 698 | 204, 467 205, 980 | 288, 696 Brazil 14, O88 33, 561 Exports Imports 
dle August 15, 849 | 301, 501 306, 706 | 297, 434 Paraguay 210 195 Country -_————_-— 
sad September 286, 352 | 280, 426 285, 259 | 278, 503 Uruguay 2. 077 3, 888 ? ; “s ‘i = 
October 320, 168 | 327,178 | 317, 293 | 330, 278 Argentina 2, 680 12, 660 Gold | Silver | Gold | Silver 
November 311, OS4 302, 022 : . seinen 
ecembe oN ») 277. 640 Total 4 85, 580 57, 18 54, O85 
van ade . — tol Dhesiedicros. lke Mexico. bs 311 914 
cts January Canada 132, 223 | 120,818 120, 831 Guatemala. .-- td eee Cee 
December 372, ORT IR) RTO El Salvador ‘ 61 (4) 
326 Honduras ___. - < 43 80 
113 1 Includes domestic and foreign merchandise. Nicaragua ----- - 948 13 
lo- ! General imports include entries for immediate con- General imports incluc le entries for immediate con- Costa Rica _- ~ - ejooccnene 
sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses sumption and entries into bonded customs warehouses. Panama, Republicof = =< = > ae 
OS, ?Imports for consumption include entries for im- Imports for consumption include entries for im- Cuba “ 375 ~ - 
ry. mediate consumption and withdrawals from honded mediate consumption and withdrawals from bonded Dominican Republic. - -- 4 
customs warehouses for consumption customs warehouses for consumption. Colombia - == 72s =~ - 
— Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence ‘Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence Venezuela ; 9, 004 17S ae 
may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. Ecuador - - -- - 221 | 2 
i: rales 428 | 761 
6.1 Brazil teak Ri, fog REED 1 Fea 
Value of United States Exports, January 1943 to October 1944 Uruguay BG) fe ce aS cna deena ]-------- 
2.8 stasis ee ee si Bolivia... ew Whe 33 70 
Q ices palin kia’ Chile. _: 566 |__ 311 782 
os |In thousands of dollars] Argentina 7446 |. 3 
—— Dee | ees —_ —- <= — 
Total « atic s ig ; Total 2 17, 033 375 | 2, 541 2, 639 
ppt on ee Domestic merchandise | Total Lend-Lease domes- Boo. sane = 3 ae = == Hae 
Montl Lend-Lease) . (including Lend-Lease) | tic and foreign merchandise Cee... ee 21 410 248 
on ] | 
943 vy 943 ¢ 943 944 i Less than $500. 
-" _ mss —_ ii _ 2/Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence 
ee 7 ieisiaith stay -_ may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. 
January 730, 498 1, 090, 229 722, 315 1, 081, 539 | 535, 067 889, 939 

. February 719, 176 1, 083, 788 | 710, 691 | 1, 074, 950 | 528, 535 | 877, 599 
in March... 938,512 |  —-1, 155, 945 | 973,805 | 1, 146, 277 777, 060 910, 645 } : ; 
wn April. 970, 166 | 1, 189, 576 | 969, 583 1, 7s, he. 774, = | 950, 235 Under the classification “Various met- 

May... 1,084,790 | 1, 422, 552 1,076,047 | —-1, 413, 847, 956 | 1, 160, 339 ” : ; soti im. 
the June... 1 001, 739 1, 277, 337 | 995, 427 1 268, 840 | 790,198 | ‘1,017, 381 als” official Colombian statistics show im 
ve- July. 1, 261, 209 1, 198, 685 1, 253, 499 1,191,654 | 1, 032, 173 | 936, 416 ports amounting to 706,356 gross kilo- 

August 1, 202, 392 1, 206, 58 , 191, 354 1, 199, 378 | 985, 878 945, 597 j i 
cut September 1, 235, 230 . 198, 606 1 216 B17 1, 192, 441 | 1, 004° 249 O56. 193 grams in 1942 and 760,858 in 1943, 
CO, October 1, 194, 972 1 137, 760 | 1,187, 250 1) 132, 484 | 951, 715 | 890, 092 valued at 646,007 pesos and 1,326,320 pe- 
7A pevember 1, 072, 064 | — 330 ied $56, 618 Recon at geeeee sos, respectively. Imports of metal manu- 
7 “em be 2 231, 722 , 022, 312 Bh ois ee oe : 
594 au Pn ecto ‘ os See eee factures amounted to 621,307 gross kilo- 
| | January—December !. 12, 713, 885 a “12, 5y0, 538 ON a BR eee ates grams (951,649 pesos) in 1942 and to 
748 ae 1,301,147 gross kilograms (1,798,134 pe- 

1 Totals represent sum of unrounded figures, hence may differ slightly from sum of rounded amounts. sos) in 1943. 
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Great Britain’s 
Wartime Exports 


(Continued from p. 4) 


immediately realized that Britain would 
have to gear its productive capacity to 
an even higher pitch and that mere ex- 
pansion of exports was not enough. In- 
deed with resources being increasingly 
devoted to meeting war demands it was 
clear that a careful inventory would 
have to be taken with a view to close 
control over all phases of economic ac- 
tivity. The shipping situation had been 
changing rapidly, and the submarine 
menace was continuing to reduce the 
effective supply of cargo space. This 
fact alone made it imperative that 
Britain rely more and more on its own 
output to meet its own needs, and that 
the best possible use be made of the 
cargo space still available. In addition, 
accelerated calls for manpower for the 
services and for war industry were re- 
ducing the supply of labor that could be 
devoted to the production of export and 
consumer goods, and shortages of other 
resources resulted in the same need for 
priority allocations. 

Nevertheless, there were still vital rea- 
sons why a certain volume of exports 
had to be maintained. The question that 
faced British officials, however, was how 
to make the most effective use of the 
goods which could be exported. It was 
decided, therefore, to introduce tighter 
regulations and to adopt a policy of se- 
lective exports under which goods would 
be routed to those areas where they 
would do the most good, either by bring- 
ing in needed exchange or by preventing 
a country from falling into the Axis 
camp. In this last connection, the 
United Kingdom Commercial Corpora- 
tion which had been formed somewhat 
earlier for a slightly different purpose 
proved particularly useful. Exports of 
unessential goods to the Empire were di- 
rectly discouraged through a stricter 
policy with respect to the issuance of 
export licenses and direct representa- 
tions to the Dominions urging them not 
to ask for such goods. Similarly, ex- 
ports to countries from which no imports 
were needed or whose currencies were 
not easily exchanged for needed cur- 
rencies were curtailed, excepting only to 
countries where political and economic- 
warfare motives were of paramount im- 
portance. 

The selective. export policy was an- 
nounced in October 1940, and in April 
19841 the Government stated that the 
following tests were being applied in 
granting export facilities: 

1. Whether the exports would earn or save 
exchange needed to pay for essential im- 
ports. 

2. Whether they could be considered es- 
sential to the importing country. 

3. Whether the value of the product was 
high in relation to the imported raw mate- 
rial. 


4. Whether the article could be manufac- 
tured and exported without putting an un- 


2See the July 22, 1944, issue of FOREIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY for a discussion of the 
structure and purposes of the United King- 
dom Commercial Corporation. 
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due strain on resources needed for other war 
purposes. 


Although the passage and imple- 
mentation of Lend-Lease altered to some 
extent the need for a continuation of 
a high level of exports and resulted in 
some modification of Britain’s export 
policy, it still can be said that the above 
considerations have been the guides in 
determining whether an export license 
should be granted. 

The effectiveness of both phases of 
the export drive is difficult to appraise, 
particularly in view of the fact that many 
of Britain’s most important markets 
either were overrun by Germany or were 
inaccessible. The Board of Trade, how- 
ever, has pointed out that the drive was 
showing some success until the collapse 
of France, the Low Countries, and Nor- 
way, as is indicated in chart I. The lat- 
ter phase of the drive was similarly 
handicapped by the September 1940 “air 
blitz” on London, but it must be remem- 
bered that in this phase the emphasis 
was not so much on increasing all ex- 
ports as on putting exports where they 
could do the most good. 

The advent of Lend-Lease early in 
1941 had an important effect on both 
the size and the composition of Brit- 
ain’s export trade, so far as policy is 
concerned. But, as has been well said, 
the Lend-Lease Act “contributed to the 
decline in exports but did not originate 
it.” As already pointed out, shortages 
in manpower, resources, and shipping 
space already were limiting the amount 
of goods that could be sent overseas. 
Lend-Lease, however, relieved Britain of 
the necessity for employing a large part 
of these scarce factors and depleting 
stocks of commodities in obtaining for- 
eign exchange. Actually, it eased the 
strain in two ways, since by releasing 
productive capacity from the manufac- 
ture of export goods, Lend-Lease enabled 
Britain to increase the production of 
vital war materials and did so at a time 
when shortages were becoming acute. 
From this date on, Britain’s export pol- 
icy has been to discourage any and all 
exports except those that meet the tests 
outlined above. In the words of the 
Board of Trade, ‘“‘The needs of oversea 
markets had to be closely scrutinized, 
and only those which were proved es- 
sential could be satisfied.” 

In part, the adoption of greater re- 
strictions on exports was an outgrowth 
of the new relationship between the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
established by Lend-Lease. In an effort 
to answer certain questions and correct 
misunderstandings which had arisen as 
the result of Britain’s continuation of 
exports subsequent to Lend-Lease, the 
British Government issued its now fa- 
mous White Paper of September 1941, 
in which it assured that Lend-Lease 
materials or substitutes would not be 
used for export except under very care- 
fully prescribed conditions. 

That Britain has continued to carry 
on some export business on a commer- 
cial basis since the White Paper has led 
to still further criticisms and misunder- 
standings, but these fail to take account 
of the fact that part of Britain’s export 
trade was not touched by the White 
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Paper, wiat certain types of exports were 
permissible as exceptions to the White 
Paper, and that as the United States 
and the United Kingdom have become 
more closely associated in the prosecu- 
tion of the war, certain export programs 
have been agreed upon as being in the 
best interests of both countries even 
though the programs override provi- 
sions of the White Paper. 

Basically, however, Britain’s export 
capacity has continued to be limited by 
the demands made upon labor and re- 
sources by the war-production machine, 
and the problem for both the United 
States and the United Kingdom has be- 
come one of supplying as far as possible 
the essential needs of the Empire, Al- 
lied, or neutral countries in such a way 
as to put the least strain on the joint 
war effort. In some instances exports 
have been permitted, and even encour- 
aged, to certain destinations in view of 
Britain’s continuing need for imports 
from a particular country and the un- 
willingness of the country to continue 
accumulating sterling without some cur- 
rent partial recompense in the form of 
goods. The only alternative would be 
to obtain these supplies from within the 
Empire or from the United States on 
Lend-Lease which not only would place 
an added burden upon these countries 
but would in addition tend to be de- 
moralizing to the economies of the na- 
tions customarily supplying these par- 
ticular commodities. 

Lend-Lease, Mutual Aid, and similar 
arrangements have not meant a complete 
suspension of the need for foreign cur- 
rencies. Even at the height of Lend- 
Lease many articles were moving from 
the United States to the United King- 
dom and to the sterling area on a strict- 
ly cash basis with payment made in dol- 
lars. The result has been twofold: (1) 
Exports of goods which were either 
drawn from stock or the manufacture 
of which would not interfere with the 
war effort have been continued; and, (2) 
where possible the needs of members of 
the sterling area have been met from 
within the area in order to conserve ex- 
change for those purposes which were 
deemed most vital to the war effort or 
which could not be effectively met from 
within the area. In fact (and it is a 
matter of record), the United Kingdom 
has severely rationed its own people so 
as to preserve some surplus of goods with 
which exchange could be obtained. 

The decreasing importance of the ex- 
port trade in British economic activity 
is perhaps best reflected in the decline 
of the ratio of exports to the net na- 
tional income from 10.2 percent in 1938 
to 2.8 percent in 1943. Further compari- 
son is shown in chart III, but it must be 
remembered that for 1939-41 the export 
figures are inflated by the inclusion of 
munitions, whereas for 1942-43 they are 
exclusive of munitions. The ratio of 2.8 
percent for 1943, furthermore, is based 
on export figures which include large 
amounts on Reverse Lend-Lease and 
noncommercial bases, and_ therefore 
would be substantially lower if only 
straight commercial exports were taken 
into account. 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


TABLE 1.—Geographic Distribution of British Exports 


{In millions of pounds sterling} 





Country | 


Eire ; 
South Africa 
British India 
Australia | 
New Zealand } 
Canada , | 
United States 
Argentina 


Total 


| 
Enemy and occupied Europe | 
British countries et 
Foreign countries | 

| 





1938 1939! | 1940! | 1941! 1942 | 1943 
_—— -_ | | — 
20.2 22.9 23.2] 18.9 | 17.8 | 11.6 
39. 5 36. 2 | 38.1 | 39. 1 | 31.5 | 21.6 
33.7 29.7 | 33. 3 | 31.6 | 22. 2 | 17.5 
38. 1 32. 3 | 46.3 | 38.0 | 32. 3 | 26.9 
19.2 | 15.9 | 16. 5 | 14.7 | 12.6 | 12.8 
22. 5 | 22.3 | 32. 2 | 38.4 | 25.6 | 23.1 
20.4 28.4 | 33.0 | 31.7 23.5 | 19. 2 
19. 3 | 20. 4 | 17.7 | 15. 5 | 13.3 | 9.5 
212.9| 2081) 240.3] 227.9) 178.8 142. 2 
106.8 | 93. 4 | 42. 6 | 3.6 0 | : 
234.7] 216.5) 247.4) 2321) 175.1] 149, 2 
236. 0 22.9] 163.7] 133.2 94.2 83.0 








i Including shipments by Government Departments of aircraft and other vehicles (except tires and tubes for road 
vehicles) and arms, ammunition, and military and naval stores. 


Regional Distribution 


The direction in which the United 
Kingdom’s export trade has moved has 
been determined largely by the factors 
already discussed, particularly in the 
early days of the war by the need for 
obtaining foreign currencies. In addi- 
tion, however, the United Kingdom has 
shared in the responsibility for filling in 
part of the gap caused by cessation of 
exports from enemy or enemy-occupied 
countries, particular reference being 
made to the Belgian Congo, the Middle 
East, French West Africa, and Equatorial 
Africa, and parts of Oceania. 

Finally, there has been the element of 
demand on the part of many countries 
for goods to be used directly or indirectly 
in furtherance of national war produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the United 
Kingdom has had many of its most im- 
portant markets, particularly those on 
the continent of Europe, eliminated by 
enemy occupation, and this factor has 
accounted for a considerable part of the 
total decline in exports. Thus, for ex- 
ample, these countries took nearly 23 per- 
cent, or £106,864,000, of British exports 
in 1938 as contrasted with none in 1943. 
Similarly, of exports sent to foreign coun- 
tries in 1938, approximately 45 percent 
went to countries later classed as enemy 
or enemy-occupied. 

In 1943, 64 percent of Britain’s exports 
were directed to British countries, com- 
pared with slightly under 50 percent in 
1938. At the same time, however, it 
should be noted that the total value of 
exports to British countries was only a 
little over 63 percent of the 1938 level, 
despite the upward trend of prices. 
Even if enemy-occupied British countries 
are excluded from the total for both 
1938 and 1943, exports to other British 
countries in 1943 were only 70 percent of 
the 1938 total. 

Table 1 indicates the importance in 
Britain’s export trade of eight countries 
outside of enemy and enemy-occupied 
Europe. It may be observed that only 
about £90,000,000 of exports went to all 
other countries in 1943, even despite the 
freeing of the Mediterranean. Virtually 
all of the countries listed, excepting only 
the United States and Canada, took half 
as much in 1943 as they did in 1938, and 
if the totals were corrected for price 
changes, the percentage taken would be 
cut considerably below half in most in- 


stances, for, as the Board of Trade has 
pointed out, “Average values of exports 
as a whole had risen by 57 percent in 
1942 and by 71 percent in 1943, as com- 
pared with 1938.” The Board also has 
warned that these increases cannot be 
applied to exports to individual countries 
or areas, but they do give a general idea 
of the magnitude of the reductions to 
be applied to the figures for those years 
to make them comparable on a quanti- 
tative basis with those for 1938.’ 

The inclusion of stores for the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force Institutes, the 
Y. M. C. A., and other similar organiza- 
tions. unless consigned to a Military Con- 
trol Officer, has helped maintain the total 
value of export to many countries. For 
example, tobacco exports—a large part of 


®If, despite the warning, these increases 
are applied, it will be found that,exports 
to North America were only 57 percent of the 
1938 volume, and that for other areas the 
volume ranged from 28 percent to 45 percent, 
with exports to South America amounting to 
only 37 percent of the 1938 level. 
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which may be presumed to have been 
sent out as gifts and through the 
N. A. A. F. I.—were higher by some £270,- 
000 in 1943 than in 1938 and by £721,725 
over 1942. Higher values accounted for 
the increase between 1938 and 1943, but 
as between 1942 and 1943 there was an 
actual quantitative increase. Similar 
considerations also might be applied to 
beer, which showed only a small value 
decline between 1938 and 1943, although 
quantitatively there was a substantial 
drop. 

The fact that exports to the United 
States, in terms of total value, have been 
fairly well maintained is the result of 
several circumstances. As previously 
noted, there has been the element of 
exchange requirements which has caused 
exports to be specifically directed toward 
the United States. But America’s will- 
ingness or ability to absorb Britain’s ex- 
ports has been fully as important. 

In short, the American market was so 
constructed that it has demanded most 
of the items which Britain could supply 
without injury to its own program of war 
production—that is, whisky, fine wool- 
ens, hides, and skins (primarily rabbit), 
chemicals, and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures. In fact, during 1943 these items, 
together with curios, pottery, and glass- 
ware, constituted approximately 70 per- 
cent of all British exports to the United 
States, spirits alone amounting to one- 
third of the total. In virtually every in- 
stance the goods were drawn from stocks 
or were produced from home materials 
with nontransferable labor. Canada 
stands in much the same position, but in 
addition took large amounts of machin- 
ery, electrical equipment, silk and rayon, 
and vehicles—a substantial portion of 
these items presumably being for use in 
Canada’s war production. 


TABLE 2.—Commodity-by-Country Distribution of Specific British Exports, 1943 


{In millions of pounds sterling] 





| 
| 


aia 2ig.| 
= = _ Sf g} 
S12 | & |S 
ziois e | Carl 
7 5 41s & | 
Commodity distribution) ¢ £i19S| oS |gei'b 
(by country) oy sa 1 8/3 § 8| 3 
an e fe Su £ 
¢ = ae S oe o 
2 S13 Sigel § 
= O im ee a 
Canada 6.5) 1.2) 1.5) 21.1) 11 09 
South Africa _. 2. 2.2; 1.3 .3| 15) 40 
New Zealand 10; 22) 1.4 am Leck 
Australia 1] 3.4 5&1) 1.5) 23) 3.0 
British India mS 1 -l| 42) 65 
British West Africa 4.9 6 a .8 aa 
Eire a .3 5 .2| 1.2 5 
Argentina 2.0 8 +a 2} 2.3 a 
Brazil .3 a .4 
Chile .6 
United States 1.0 5 1} 1.2) 38 .5 
Total, listed coun- 
tries 14.6 15.6, 10.6 4.3) 18.2) 18.1 
Unidencified foreign 
countries oc. 29 9 14 44 6.2 
Grand total, all areas 18. 4) 20.2) 12.6; 6.3) 27.5) 27.9 
Ratio total to grand 
total 79.7, 77.2) 84.5) 68.2 66.2) 65.0 
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Some idea of the commodity-by-coun- 
try distribution of Britain’s export trade 
in 1943 is furnished by table 2. From 
this table, it is evident that for the most 
part a rather narrow range of product 
classes covered the major part of Brit- 
ain’s exports to the countries listed, and 


also that these countries took by far the 
larger share of Britain’s exports of cer- 
tain commodities. Only in the instances 
of the countries taking a small amount 
of goods does the ratio fall below 60 per- 
cent, excepting only for Eire where a 
somewhat different situation prevailed. 
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Thus, although no break-down is pro- 
vided, it may be assumed that Eire took 
considerable quantities of fuel in addi- 
tion to miscellaneous raw materials 
(£244,572), apparel (£291,638), leather 
and leather goods (£397,297), paper ma- 
terials and cardboard (£707,549), and 
miscellaneous articles (£838,913). It 
may be assumed also that the Soviet 
Union took large amounts of particular 
commodities, but figures for these ship- 
ments are included in the item “uniden- 
tified foreign countries.” In two in- 
stances particularly—machinery and 
electrical goods—addition of the 
amounts ascribed to these unidentified 
foreign countries would bring the ratio 
of the total to the grand total to 88.4 
and 82.7, respectively. 

One or two items possibly need a word 
or two of further explanation. The class 
designated as “Chemicals, dyes, drugs, 
colors, etc.” covers a multitude of prod- 
ucts, including salt, disinfectants, insec- 
ticides, weed killers, and sheep and cat- 
tle dressings. The large chemical sales 
to the United States in 1943 are directly 
attributable to a special supply of benzol 
provided, total exports of this item be- 
ing valued at nearly £3,000,000 in 1943, 
compared with £203 in 1942. 

Argentina, as an agricultural nation, 
took large amounts of disinfectants and 
insecticides, whereas India was supplied 
with £1,681,623 of dyes and dyestuffs. In 
the line of textiles, it must be remem- 
bered that many of the countries listed 
have been in the habit of purchasing 
their textiles (or, at least, particular tex- 
tile items) from the United Kingdom, 
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and that there is only a small local] in- 
dustry. Furthermore, it is altogether 
possible that a portion of the textile 
goods were intended for direct use by the 
armed forces. 

Likewise, it may be assumed that other 
articles and materials were furnished to 
many of these countries, particularly 
those within the Empire, so as to facili- 
tate war production and meet domestic 
civilian needs in these countries and en- 
able them to concentrate all their ener- 
gies on those items which they could best 
supply. It may be that in some instances 
surplus used equipment in storage under 
the concentration-of-industry program 
was made available for export. 


Conclusions 


The most important conclusion to be 
drawn from the foregoing discussion is 
that the United Kingdom is confronted 
with an enormous task in the restora- 
tion and rebuilding of the export trade 
which it enjoyed prior to the war. It 
has been emphasized and reemphasized 
throughout the discussion that the facts 
and figures cited support the general be- 
lief that the United Kingdom has been 
forced by circumstances to continue cut- 
ting its export trade since 1939, until now 
it virtually has reached bottom, and, if 
strictly commercial exports were sepa- 
rated from the rest, the totals would be 
even lower. 

Although comparable figures for im- 
ports are not available, it is known that 
Britain has imported in large volume, 
both commercially and under various 
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The Commercial Intelligence Unit has 
recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies May 
be obtained by American firms from tne 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 


merce. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Hardware, Importers and Dealers—Co. 
lombia. 


Machinery, Importers and Distributors— 
Venezuela. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Cuba. 

Paper and Stationery, Importers and Deal. 
ers—Bolivia. 

Sawmills—Panama 








arrangements such as Lend-Lease and 
Mutual Aid. That the balance has run 
against the United Kingdom is demon- 
strated by the annual figures given for 
net oversea disinvestment and by the 
tremendous sums which have been ac- 
cumulated in the form of sterling bal- 
ances. In many respects, then, the most 
important question to be resolved is how 
Britain can restore, rebuild, and revita- 
lize its export trade and adjust the trade 
balance to place it in line with Britain’s 
altered international financial position, 





Truck-Trailer Manufacture 
for Spain? 


The manufacture of truck trailers is 
being considered in the Province of Viz- 
caya, Spain, to meet the demand for 
cheaper transportation, according to the 
European press. Spain must rely upon 
imported oil fuels, and it is estimated 
that the use of trailers would be cheaper 
than to produce more trucks. All mate- 
rials for the trailers, except rubber tires, 
can be secured domestically. 

Basque industrialists have estimated 
that a large-scale use of trailers would 
result in an approximate 30-percent re- 
duction in present transportation costs. 





Grain Measures, Morocco 


Because of the small wheat crop in 
1944, the Government of the Protectorate 
of French Morocco closed all pastry 
shops and all biscuit-making factories 
as from September 25, 1944, until such 
time as sufficient supplies of wheat to 
meet the needs of the Protectorate are 
available. 

It was also announced on September 
27, 1944, that all persons who had har- 
vested soft wheat, hard wheat, barley, 
oats, corn, Indian millet, and leguminous 
crops in 1944 must furnish the Director 
of Economic Affairs with reports giving 
the total amounts of such crops before 
October 5, 1944. The requisitioning by 
the State of all these crops as provided 
by the decree of May 17, 1944, has thus 
been proceeding. 
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Fisheries of the 
Colonial West In- 
dies and Bermuda 


(Continued from p. 12) 


only about 30 are inhabited. The aggre- 
gate land surface is 4,404 square miles 
and the population is about 70,000. The 
principal islands are: New Providence, 
Andros, Eleuthera, Abaco, Long Island, 
Cat Island, Exuma, Grand Bahama, Ack- 
lins, Crooked Island. The principal in- 
dustries are agriculture, fishing, and for- 
est exploitation. Fishing operations are 
carried on throughout the area, but the 
major activity seems to be concentrated 
in the northern islands of Grand Ba- 
hama, Abaco, the Berry Islands, Andros, 
and New Providence. Fish of excellent 
quality and in large quantities are re- 
ported to exist in Bahaman waters. 
Species commonly used for food locally 
include: Margate, grouper, jack, mullet, 
yellowtail, snapper, bonefish, kingfish, 
grunt, goggle-eye, and jewfish. Large 
quantities of crawfish and turtles are 
caught for export and for local use. 
Other species caught include: Tuna, 
marlin, shark, dolphin, mackerel, and 
bonito. 


FisH CATCH IN PRE-WarR YEARS 


Official figures of the local catch are 
not available after 1939. The pre-war 
catch was as follows: 1937, 1,676,000 
pounds; 1938, 1,690,000 pounds; 1939, 
1,721,800 pounds, an average of 1,695,933 
pounds. 

In addition to the commercial catch 
the inhabitants of the out-islands fish 
for their personal use, but the size of the 
catch is not known. In former years the 
sponge industry was one of major impor- 
tance, employing as many as 4,000 per- 
sons. In 1938, however, a disease at- 
tacked the sponge beds and practically 
wiped out the industry. About 200 per- 
sons who had been engaged in the in- 
dustry turned to fishing as a means of 
livelihood. 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


Statistics on the number of fishermen 
and fishing craft in the Bahamas are 
available only for the years prior to the 
war: The number of fishermen employed 
in 1937 was 400; in 1938, 424; and in 1939, 
624. The number of fishing craft en- 
gaged in 1937 was 75; in 1938, 80; and in 
1939, 133. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


A fish-canning plant, located on Grand 
Bahama Island, was established early in 
1941 to can rock lobster or crawfish, 
which are abundant in the Bahamas. At 
the close of the first season the Grand 
Bahama Packing Co., Ltd., owners of the 
plant, decided to process also tuna, mar- 
lin, shark, pilchards, bonefish, ray, and 
other species. In 1942 the company 
added quick-freezing equipment for the 
production of lobster tails and meat, 
scalefish fillets, marlin steaks, shark 
meat, and similar products. In the 
spring of 1942 the company had one re- 
frigeration boat and six boats for trans- 
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porting fish to the plant. It employed 
200 persons in the plants and on the 
boats, and over 300 fishermen reportedly 
were dependent for a livelihood on the 
market provided by the company. 

During 1941 about 8,000 cases (192,000 
pounds) of canned crawfish were packed, 
but the annual capacity is reported to be 
25,000 cases. Of the 1941 canned pro- 
duction, 6,445 cases were shipped to the 
United States. The freezing capacity is 
4,800 pounds per day, or enough to pro- 
vide facilities for all fish caught in the 
area. In 1943 the company conducted 
experiments in dry-salting and pickling 
shark meat and scalefish with the hope 
of establishing a cured-fish industry. 
Results are not known. Outside of this 
commercial attempt, fair quantities of 
fish are dried and salted for domestic 
trade. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of fishery products into the 
Bahamas are among the lowest for the 
Caribbean area, owing to fair-sized local 
fisheries supplying domestic needs, and 
because of the small population, and the 
relatively small consumption of fish 
products. During the period 1937-41 fish 
imports averaged 122,000 pounds annu- 
ally, whereas exports were 922,000 
pounds, leaving a net export balance of 
800,000 pounds. The Bahama Islands 
are, next to Cuba, the largest exporters 
of fish in the Caribbean area and the 
only one in the area showing a net ex- 
port balance. 

Imports during the war years have de- 
creased very little because of the proxim- 
ity of the islands to the United States 
which supplied more than half of Ba- 
haman fish imports. For the period 1937— 
41 fish imports were as follows: Can- 
ned, 77 percent; cured, 17 percent; fresh, 
6 percent. Major import items are 
canned salmon and smoked herring. 
The demand for sardines is very small, 
and there is little demand for dry-salted 
cod. The United States and Canada were 
the principal suppliers in pre-war years 
and the only suppliers in 1941. Small 
quantities were imported in the pre-war 
period from the U. S. S. R., the United 
Kingdom, Japan, and Portugal. 

The bulk of Bahaman fish exports con- 
sists of fresh fish, mostly crawfish, which 
are shipped to the United States. Ex- 
ports of canned fish were begun in 1941 
when 155,000 pounds of canned craw- 
fish were shipped to the United States. 
There were no exports of fish products 
to other countries. 


CONSUMPTION 


Fish is a fairly important item in the 
diet of the Bahamas, particularly among 
wage earners and small land owners. 
Consumption of fish products, estimated 
on an edible basis, is 500,000 pounds an- 
nually, or a per capita consumption of 
7.1 pounds for a population of 70,000. 
Imports account for about one-fourth 
of the supply, while the remaining three- 
fourths are derived from the local catch. 

In 1943 there was a scarcity of fresh 
fish, resulting in trebled prices compared 
with the preceding year. Factors ac- 
counting for this scarcity were the short- 
age of gasoline and fuel oils, lack of 
adequate refrigeration facilities, and 
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occasional gales and stormy weather— 
resulting in a smaller catch and spoilage. 
Consequently, the Bahaman Government 
has taken steps to protect the fish sup- 
ply of the islands. The taking of fish 
in Bahaman waters by American fisher- 
men has been controlled. Commercial 
fishing by Americans will be permitted 
only near the islands facing Florida and 
then only for pelagic fish. The sale of 
fish by Bahaman fishermen to Florida 
dealers will be permitted only at Bimini, 
the nearest island to Florida. 


Leeward Islands 


The Leeward Islands are part of the 
Lesser Antilles, the group of islands sepa- 
rating the Caribbean from the Atlantic. 
They form the northern chain extend- 
ing from the American Virgin Islands to 
Guadeloupe. The principal islands in 
this group are Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis, 
Montserrat, Barbuda, and the British 
Virgin Islands. The aggregate land sur- 
face of the Leeward group is 727 miles 
and the population is 93,000. 


FisH CATCH FAIRLY LARGE 


There is no organized fishing industry 
in the islands, and no reliable records 
are available of the fish catch. The U. 
S. Fishery Mission estimated the annual 
catch of the Leeward Islands at 1,750,000 
pounds. This is a fairly large catch, 
considering the small area and the lim- 
ited equipment. Efforts were made in 
1940 at Antigua and the Virgin Islands, 
which account for about two-thirds of 
the catch, to organize a fishing industry 
under government supervision. The re- 
sult of this wartime effort is not known.. 

Species caught in the vicinity of the 
Leeward Islands include: Grouper, 
grunt, jack, kingfish, margate, mullet, 
barracuda, garfish, snapper, bonito, dol- 
phin, carvally,* rock, hind, Spanish 
mackerel, albacore, bass, shark, tarpon, 
conger eel, flying fish, sprat, rainbow, 
whiting, porpoise, lobster, turtle, and 
others. 


FISHERMEN AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


Statistics on the number of fishermen 
and fishing craft vary. The U. S. Fish- 
ery Mission estimates the number of fish- 
ermen as of 1940 at 1,800 and the num- 
ber of boats at 550. The British Blue 
Books on the Leeward Islands estimate 
the number of fishermen at 1,000 and 
the number of fishing craft at 480. In 
general, the fishing fleet consists of 
small sailboats, rowboats, and canoes. 
Fishing gear includes fish pots, haul 
seines, and other nets. During the war 
years there has been a decrease in the 
catch, which is attributed to: Shortage 
of materials for construction of gear, 
decline in the number of fishermen be- 
cause of labor competition, and small 
returns to fishermen under existing gov- 
ernment-controlled prices. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


There is no production of canned or 
cured fish in the Leeward Islands, though 
in the efforts made to organize the in- 


‘Other approved spellings: Crevalle, cre- 
vally, couvalli, and carvalla. 
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dustry in 1940 it was planned to produce 
some salt fish. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of fishery products into the 
Leeward Islands averaged 2,192,000 
pounds during the years 1937 to 1941, and 
exports amounted to 31,000 pounds. 
Imports during the war years have de- 
creased very little. For the entire period 
under consideration, fish imports were 
comprised as follows: Cured, 96 percent; 
canned, 4 percent. Major import items 
are dry-salt codfish and pollock, pickled 
mackerel, and pickled herring. In the 
pre-war years, 89 percent of the fish im- 
ports came from Canada and Newfound- 
land, while in 1941 practically all fish 
imports originated there. Sizable quan- 
tities were imported before the war from 
the United Kingdom. 

Exports of fish from the Leeward 
Islands consisted of cured fish, trans- 
shipped from the British Virgin Islands 
to the American Virgin Islands. In 1941 
fish exports were about one-seventh of 
the pre-war average. 


HicH CONSUMPTION AS Foop 


Fish is a very important item in the 
diet of the Leeward Islands. Consump- 
tion of fish products, estimated on an 
edible basis, is 4,076,000 pounds annually, 
or a per capita consumption of 43.8 
pounds for a population of 93,000. This 
is the highest level of fish consumption in 
the whole Caribbean area. The local 
catch accounts for 21 percent of the 
fish supply, and the other 79 percent is 
derived from imports. The catch is used 
almost entirely for domestic consump- 
tion. Although exports of fresh fish are 
not recorded for the Leeward Islands, 
small quantities are marketed in the 
American Virgin Islands. Because of the 
large demand for fish in the Leeward 
Islands, there was a general insufficiency 
of fishery products even in normal times. 
At the time the U. S. Fishery Mission 
visited the islands in 1942, there was an 
extreme scarcity, chiefly because the 
catch had declined. 


Windward Islands 


The Windward Islands form the south- 
ern chain of the Lesser Antilles. They 
extend from Guadeloupe to approx- 
imately 100 miles from the Venezuela 
coast. The principal islands are Do- 
minica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Gre- 
nada. Their aggregate land surface is 
821 square miles and the population is 
280,000. 

ESTIMATED FISH CATCH 


There are no records available on the 
fish catch, The U. S. Fishery Mission esti- 
mated the annual catch at 1,850,000 
pounds. The fishing industry is not 
organized commercially. Fish are caught 
all around the islands, but the heavier 
catches are obtainable in offshore waters. 
A variety of species are taken in this area, 
including: Groupers, kingfish, carvally, 
snapper, barracuda, hind, whiting, jack, 
Spanish mackerel, albacore, porpoise, 
marlin, and others. 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


The number of fishermen in the islands 
in 1942 is given as 1,830 and the number 
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of boats as 630. The fishing fleet consists 
of dugout canoes, small boats and so- 
called “whaleboats.” The types of fish- 
ing gear include hand lines, troll lines, 
fish pots, haul seines, and beach seines. 
During the war years there has been a 
reduction in the catch, attributable to: 
Shortage of fishing gear, diversion of 
fishermen to more remunerative work, 
and restrictions on fishing activities be- 
cause of the establishment of a U. S. 
military base on St. Lucia. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


There is no production of canned fish 
in the Windward Islands. Limited quan- 
tities of fish are salted in St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent and on the island of Bequia, 
but the size of this production is not 
known. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of fishery products into the 
Windward Islands averaged 2,491,000 
pounds during the years 1937-42, and 
exports were about 500 pounds annually. 
Imports in 1942 were about half of the 
pre-war level. For the period under con- 
sideration fish imports were comprised 
as follows: Cured, 98 percent; canned, 
2 percent; fresh, insignificant amount. 
Major import items are dry-salt codfish 
and pollock, pickled mackerel, and 
pickled herring. Canada and Newfound- 
land supplied 99 percent of the fish im- 
ports in pre-war years and nearly all in 
1941 and 1942. Small quantities were 
imported before the war from the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Japan, and 
Norway. 


CONSUMPTION Far EXCEEDS DOMESTIC 
SUPPLY 


Fish is an important staple food item 
in the diet of the Windward Islands. 
Consumption of fishery products, esti- 
mated on an edible basis, is 4,636,000 
pounds annually, or a per capita con- 
sumption of 16.6 pounds for a population 
of 280,000. The local catch accounts for 
20 percent of the fish supply and the 
other 80 percent is derived from imports. 
The entire catch is used for home con- 
sumption, with the exception of a few 
hundred pounds of fresh lobsters and 
dried turtle meat, which are exported to 
Trinidad. It is believed that the fish 
catch can be increased, provided small 
amounts of twine, rope, canvas, hooks, 
wire, hand lines, and other supplies are 
made available. 


Barbados 


EXTENSIVE FISHING AREAS 


Barbados is the easternmost island of 
the British West Indies, lying out in the 
Atlantic about 90 miles east of the Wind- 
ward Islands. It has an area of 166 
square miles and a population estimated 
in 1940 at 196,000. Fishing is carried on 
all around the island, with landings dis- 
tributed at about 25 different beaches, 
mostly on the west coast. Major landing 
points are at Bridgetown, the colony’s 
capital; Speightstown, on the west coast; 
and Oistins, on the southwest coast. 


ANNUAL CATCH 


No records are available on the quan- 
tity of fish caught in Barbados. The an- 
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nual catch is estimated at 1,000,009 
pounds, of which two-thirds to foyr. 
fifths consists of flying fish. Other spe. 
cies caught include: Dolphin, kingfish 
albacore, mackerel, barracuda, marlin 
bonito, shark, grouper, snapper, jacks 
crevally, snook, herring, shad, mullet, 
grunt, pilchard, and fry. The entire 
catch is disposed of locally. 


NUMBER OF FISHERMEN AND CRAFT 
EMPLOYED 


The number of fishermen in Barbados 
was estimated in 1940 at 1,200, most of 
whom were not employed full time. The 
number of fishing craft was given as 536 
of which 371 were sailboats and the re. 
mainder rowboats. Sailboats are used to 
take flying fish. Their average length is 
23 feet, and they normally carry three 
men. Thus, more than 1,000 fishermen 
are employed in flying fisheries. Fishing 
gear in use includes fish pots, hand lines, 
troll lines, cast nets, and a few seine nets, 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of fishery products into Bar- 
bados averaged 4,761,000 pounds during 
the period 1937-41. No exports of fish- 
ery products are recorded in the colony's 
trade statistics. Pre-war imports were 
between 5,500,000 and 6,000,000 pounds 
annually, but by 1941 imports declined 
to about 2.500,000 pounds or 42 percent 
of the 1937-38 average. For the period 
under consideration, fish imports were 
comprised as follows: Cured, 95 per- 
cent; canned, 5 percent; fresh, insignifi- 
cant amount. 

The bulk of fish imports consists of 
dry-salt fish and the major item is cod- 
fish. Sizable quantities of pickled trout, 
salmon, and other pickled fish are im- 
ported. Canada and Newfoundland 
supply all of the cured fish. Canned fish 
came chiefly from Canada, the United 
States, and Japan, but by 1941 all 
canned fish came from Canada and the 
United States. 


LARGE CONSUMPTION AS Foop 


Fish is a staple item in the diet of the 
Barbados population, and imported dry- 
salt fish is a basic food of the laboring 
classes, because it is one of the cheapest 
sources of animal protein. Consump- 
tion of fishery products, estimated on an 
edible basis, is 7,530,000 pounds annually, 
or a per capita consumption of 38.4 
pounds for a population of 196,000. The 
local catch accounts for only about 7 
percent of the fish supply, and the other 
93 percent is derived from imports. The 
supply of fresh fish is on a day-to-day 
basis, with prices closely following de- 
mand. There are markets for fish in the 
three principal landing places, from 
which hucksters distribute fish to inland 
regions. The lack of fishing gear, par- 
ticularly wire, twine, hooks, rope, and 
sail canvas, was expected to restrict the 
catch. Refrigeration and storage facil- 
ities are extremely limited. There is no 
production of canned or cured fish in 
Barbados. All processed fish consumed 
in the colony is imported. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO FISHERIES 


Next to Agriculture, fishing is most 
important in the economy of Barbados. 
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the industry has never been organized 
to any great extent, and only during the 
jast year or more has some assistance 
from the Government been forthcoming. 
In 1942, the fishing fleet was considered 
capable of increasing production by the 
improvement of fishing methods. Dur- 
ing the 1942 hurricane season, many 
fishing boats were blown to other islands 
or disappeared completely. A few were 
returned to Barbados, but the fishing 
fleet had been considerably reduced. 
By the middle of 1943, it numbered 404 
poats, despite government loans to boat 
owners for the replacement of craft and 
tackle. A proposal to stabilize the in- 
dustry met with general approval from 
the public. In October 1943, funds were 
appropriated and a fisheries officer was 
appointed to reorganize the fishing in- 
dustry, equip and supply fishing boats 
and insure the fishing fleet. 


Trinidad and Tabago 
PRINCIPAL FISHERIES 


Trinidad and Tobago are the southern- 
most islands of the British West Indies. 
Trinidad is only a few miles off the Ven- 
ezuelan coast. Geographically, both 
islands are in the Atlantic, just outside 
the limits of the Caribbean Sea. The 
population of Trinidad is about 475,000 
and its area is 1,862 square miles. To- 
bago has a population of 25,000 and an 
area of 116 square miles. Because of its 
proximity to the South American main- 
land, Trinidad’s fisheries are continental 
and not oceanic. Its southern coast is 
from 7 to 35 miles from the delta of the 
Orinoco River. The west coast faces the 
Gulf of Paria, where estuarine fisheries 
are found. 

There are about 40 landing beaches 
distributed as follows: North coast, 13 
beaches; east coast, 5; south coast, 7; 
west coast, 15. About half of the island's 
fishermen are concentrated on the west 
coast and the major part of the catch is 
landed there. Principal landing ports 
are Port-of-Spain and San Fernando, 
both located on the Gulf of Paria. 
Others of lesser importance are Cedros, 
Orange Valley, Icacos, and Cumana Point 
on the west coast; Mayaro on the east 
coast; Moruga in the south; and Sant 
D’Eau, Maracas, Blanchisseuse, and 
Matelot in the north. 


ESTIMATED ANNUAL CATCH 


The fish catch of Trinidad in recent 
years is estimated at about 6,000,000 
pounds annually. The pre-war normal 
catch was estimated at 8,000,000 pounds. 
Statistics for 1942 indicate a_ siz- 
able decline in production which is at- 
tributed to the following factors: Deter- 
ioration of fishing gear and engines, loss 
of fishermen to more remunerative work, 
establishment of military reservations in 
the vicinity of fishing areas, and the ban 
on night fishing in certain areas. Local 
production, at present, is estimated to 
be only about 3,000,000 pounds annually. 
Fish species caught in Trinidad waters 
include: Couvalli, Spanish mackerel, 
kingfish, anchois, (blue fish), bonito, 
angelfish, herring, grouper, snapper, 
Shrimp, and some turtles. Sharks are 
reported to be prevalent off the south 
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coast. 
locally. 


The entire catch is consumed 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


The number of fishermen in Trinidad 
in 1942 was 2,870, of whom 1,989 were 
listed as full-time fishermen and the re- 
mainder were seasonal, The commercial 
fishing fleet was placed at 948 small craft, 
including 68 boats equipped with out- 
board motors and operating chiefly out 
of Port-of-Spain. Fishing gear used in- 
cludes seine nets, drift nets, fish pots, 
troll lines, and hand lines. 


FOREIGN ‘TRADE 


Trinidad ranks fifth in the Caribbean 
area—after Puerto Rico, Jamaica, Cuba, 
and the French West Indies—in the 
quantity of fishery products imported 
annually. For the period 1937-41, fish 
imports into Trinidad averaged 7,710,000 
pounds. No exports of fish are recorded 
in the colony’s trade statistics, except 
for a small shipment of 2,600 pounds in 
1939. During the first 6 months of 1942, 
2,948,000 pounds of fish products were 
imported, indicating a decline of about 
25 percent from the annual average. 
For the period under consideration, fish 
imports were comprised as_ follows: 
Cured, 82 percent; canned, 16 percent; 
fresh, 2 percent. In 1942, the trend was 
in the direction of proportionate de- 
creases in cured-fish imports. Cured 
fish, particularly dry-salted cod, is a 
staple article in the diet of Trinidad’s 
population. Its importance is indicated 
by the fact that codfish accounted for 72 
percent of all fish imports during the 
years 1937-41. Sardines are the major 
import item in the canned-fish group. 

Major suppliers in pre-war years were 
Canada and Newfoundland, which be- 
tween them accounted for 91 percent of 
Trinidad’s fish imports. Sizable quan- 
tities came from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and the British West 
Indies. In 1941, Canada and Newfound- 
land supplied 97 percent, with the United 
States and the British West Indies ac- 
counting for most of the remainder. 
In 1942, Venezuela began to displace the 
United States as a source of canned fish. 
In the first 6 months of 1942, Trinidad 
imported from Venezuela 243,000 pounds 
of canned and 189,000 pounds of cured 
fish, indicating annual imports of about 
1,000,000 pounds from that country. By 
September 1943 shipments from Vene- 
zuela to Trinidad averaged 10,000 pounds, 
three times per week, or at the rate of 
1,500,000 pounds annually. 


PER CaPITA CONSUMPTION 


Under normal circumstances, fish al- 
ways has been a highly important item 
in the diet of Trinidad’s population. 
Consumption of fishery products in 
Trinidad and Tobago, estimated on an 
edible basis, is 13,809,000 pounds an- 
nually, or 27.6 pounds per capita for a 
population of 500,000. The local catch 
accounts for 22 percent of the fish supply, 
and the other 78 percent is derived from 
imports. 

The deterioration of the fish supply in 
1942 contributed seriously to the food 
shortage which Trinidad experienced in 
that year. The inadequate supply was 
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caused by the decline in the catch, the 
influx of large numbers of workers, and 
the curtailment of shipping space for 
fish imports. Local authorities realize 
the value of utilizing domestic food 
sources to relieve the situation. The 
Trinidad Food Controller promoted the 
establishment of two new depots on the 
east coast, from which the catch is to 
be hauled by truck to Port-of-Spain and 
San Fernando. These depots began op- 
erations in July 1943, and shortly there- 
after additional depots were established 
at five other points. Similarly, financial 
aid was considered to enable fishermen 
to obtain badly needed gear supplies, 
especially wire, twine, hooks, rope, sail 
canvas, and motor parts. There is no 
production of canned or cured fish in 
Trinidad or Tobago. All processed fish 
consumed in the islands is imported. 


GENERAL SITUATION: TOBAGO 


The island of Tobago is located about 
20 miles northeast of Trinidad. Its fish- 
eries consist of beach seining for pelagic 
fish and line fishing for red snappers. 
Principal fish species caught are jacks, 
bonito, Spanish mackerel, couvalli, king- 
fish, snappers, groupers, grunts, yellow- 
tail, and turtles. The island’s fishing 
fleet consists of three sloops and 40 row- 
boats. The fish catch for Tobago is not 
known, but is believed to be included in 
the estimate for Trinidad. Tobago 
seems to be well supplied with fresh fish. 


Jamaica and Cayman Islands 
FISHING AREAS 


Jamaica, with an area of 4,450 square 
miles and a population of 1,180,000, is 
the largest and most populous of all 
British Caribbean possessions. The 
island is situated in the Caribbean Sea, 
about 90 miles south of Cuba. It has 
several deep indentations along the 
southern coast, including Kingston Har- 
bour, Portland Bight, and Black River 
Bay. There are many rivers and 
streams emptying into the Caribbean on 
the north and south coasts. Kingston, 
the capital, is the major landing area 
and center of distribution of fish 
products. 


JAMAICA’S ANNUAL FISH CATCH 


Detailed information on the Jamaican 
catch is not available. The Jamaica 
Blue Book for 1937 gives the annual 
catch as 2,106,000 pounds. The U. S. 
Fishery Mission cites 10,000,000 pounds 
as the estimated catch, and Dr. Herbert 
H. Brown, Director of Fishery Investiga- 
tions, British West Indies, estimates the 
catch at 6,000,000 pounds. In the hope 
of striking a happy medium, the last- 
mentioned figure is uSed here. Dr. 
Brown, regularly stationed in the British 
West Indies, presumably has the most 
accurate information of the fisheries of 
the area. 

The coastal waters of Jamaica abound 
with various fish species, including tar- 
pon, mullets, snapper, grouper, kingfish, 
herring, sprats, fry, pipers, sharks, and 
many tropical species. The fishing in- 
dustry is not organized. It is local in 
nature, operated on a small scale by indi- 
vidual fishermen living in seaport towns 
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and earning a modest living. Since the 
beginning of the war, plans have been 
discussed for the development of the in- 
dustry. Local authorities are of the 
opinion that there is room for expansion, 
if the industry modernizes its methods 
and discards the antiquated methods em- 
ployed at present. Steps were taken in 
1941 and 1942 to organize the industry 
on a cooperative basis, but by the end of 
1942 the results were negligible. 


FISHERMEN AND FISHING CRAFT 


The number of persons engaged in the 
fishing industry of Jamaica is variously 
estimated. One estimate places the fig- 
ure at about 1,000. The U. S. Fishery 
Mission gives the number of fishermen 
as 6,000 for Jamaica and 650 for the Cay- 
man Islands, and the number of fishing 
craft as 1,800 for Jamaica and 200 for 
the Cayman Islands. The estimate of 
the U. S. Fishery Mission seems high, 
compared with Trinidad where the catch 
is also 6,000,000 pounds annually, but the 
number of fishermen is 2,870 and the 
number of fishing craft is 948. Jamaica 
probably has about 4,000 fishermen. 


CANNED AND CURED FISH 


There is no production of canned or 
cured fish in Jamaica, although discus- 
sions for the development of the fishing 
industry included plans for establishing 
facilities for curing fish. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of fishery products into Ja- 
maica averaged 24,557,000 pounds for the 
period 1937-42. -This is the second 
highest average for the Caribbean area— 
Puerto Rico being the largest importer. 
The Cayman Islands export about 3,000 
live, green turtles annually, which go to 
the United States, but no exports of fish 
products are recorded in Jamaican trade 
statistics. Jamaican imports in 1942 de- 
clined to 55 percent of the pre-war aver- 
age, the decline being proportionately 
about the same for cured and canned 
fish. For the period under consideration, 
imports were comprised as follows: 
Cured, 94 percent; canned, 6 percent: 
fresh, negligible amount. 

Major import items are dry-salted cod, 
pickled mackerel, pickled alewives, 
pickled herring, smoked herring, canned 
salmon, and sardines. Dry-salted cod is 
in the greatest demand. Principal sources 
of supply in pre-war years were New- 
foundland and Canada, both of which 
supplied 95 percent of Jamaican fish im- 
ports. Sizable quantities were imported 
from the United States, Japan, and the 
United Kingdom. In 1942, Newfound- 
land and Canada were the sources of 
nearly all fish imports. 


IMPORTANT AS Foop ITEM 


Fish is an important staple food item 
in the diet of Jamaica’s population. 
This is particularly true for salt fish and 
is attributed to several factors—lower 
prices, durabiilty of salt fish in hot cli- 
mate, and physiological reasons, namely, 
the ingested salt replaces minerals in 
the body lost through excessive perspira- 
tion. Consumption of fishery products 
in Jamaica, estimated on an edible basis, 
is 39,104,000 pounds annually, or a per 
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capita consumption of 33.1 pounds for a 
population of 1,180,000. The local catch 
accounts for only 9 percent of the fish 
supply, and the other 91 percent is de- 
rived from imports. 

The Jamaica Government’s Imports, 
Exports, and Prices Control Board reg- 
ulates the prices of imported fish by 
fixing maximum prices. The Govern- 
ment Marketing Department buys locally 
caught fish directly from the fishermen, 
then sells it to peddlers and individual 
consumers. Methods of distribution are 
rather primitive, except for the few pub- 
lic markets in Kingston. Though efforts 
have been made in recent years to im- 
prove refrigeration facilities, little has 
been accomplished. 


GENERAL SITUATION: CAYMAN ISLANDS 


The Cayman Islands, a dependency of 
Jamaica, lie about 150 miles to the north- 
west and consist of three islands having 
a combined area of about 100 square 
miles and total population of about 
6,700. Turtle fishing and, to a smaller 
extent, shark fishing are among the major 
economic activities of the islands. For 
generations, Cayman Islanders have 
caught green and hawksbill turtles on 
the mosquito coasts of Honduras and 
Nicaragua. These turtles are shipped 
to Florida. Green turtles are used for 
meat and soup, whereas hawksbill tur- 
tles are used chiefly for the ornamental 
shell. Turtle-catching trips mumber 
about three annually, each lasting sev- 
eral months. A good catch is considered 
about 100 turtles, and any turtle weigh- 
ing over 120 pounds is regarded as full- 
grown although many weigh more than 
200 pounds. 

Exports of green turtles to the United 
States in recent years were as follows: 
1939, 2,700; 1940, 3,700; and 1941, 2,624— 
an average of 3,008 turtles per year. 
Taking the average weight of turtles to 
be 165 pounds, the annual quantity ex- 
ported to the United States is approx- 
imately 500,000 pounds. The shark- 
fishing industry is concentrated mainly 
on obtaining skins and byproducts, such 
as shark livers. About 7,000 shark hides 
are produced annually. 


Netherlands West Indies 


The Netherlands West Indies, as re- 
ferred to here, denotes the six Dutch 
islands in the Caribbean Sea. The Dutch 
colony of Surinam was discussed in a 
separate study on the fisheries in South 
America. The total area of these island; 
is 403 square miles, and their combined 
population is 102,000. Curacao and 
Aruba are the largest and most impor- 
tant. The other islands are: Bonaire, 
located east of Curacao; and St. Martin, 
Saba, and St. Eustatius, located in the 
vicinity of the Leeward Islands. 


ANNUAL CATCH 


Information on the fisheries of the 
island is vague and fragmentary. Most 
of the food products consumed in the 
Netherlands West Indies is imported, 
since the islands produce little of their 
own food requirements. Fishing is done 
on a limited scale. No records of the 
catch are available, but the U. S. Fishery 
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Mission estimates it at 1,000,000 pounds 
annually. The number of fishermen 
probably does not exceed 1,000 and the 
number of fishing craft is about 599 
Principal species caught are red snapper. 
barracuda, and kingfish. Also some 
tuna, shrimp, and lobsters are caught. 
Red snapper and barracuda are taken 
with deep-sea fishing equipment op 
banks north of Curacao; kingfish ang 
tuna, by small boats on banks between 
Venezuela and the Dutch islands: 
shrimp and lobsters, along the coast of 
Curacao. 


GOVERNMENT FISHERY REGULATIONS 


There are several laws dealing with 
fisheries and fishing in local waters. 
Most of them are of a developmental or 
protective nature, such as: Development 
of the sponge industry; protection of 
crawfish; prohibition of fishing for turtle 
eggs or turtles within 100 yards of the 
shore; protection of the sea cow, a mam- 
mal, in the Rio Hondo or its tributaries; 
prohibition of the use of poison or ex- 
plosives to destroy fish in inland water 
areas. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Imports of fishery products into the 
Netherlands West Indies averaged 1,895,- 
000 pounds during the period 1937-42, 
and exports were 13,000 pounds annu- 
ally. Imports in 1942 were double those 
of 1937, because of the need in supplying 
workers of the oil refineries in Curacao 
and Aruba. For the period under con- 
sideration, fish imports were comprised 
as follows: Canned, 53 percent; cured, 35 
percent; fresh, 12 percent. During the 
first 6 months of 1943, fish imports 
amounted to 1,020,000 pounds, indicat- 
ing that the total for the year would 
about equal that of 1942 when 2,229,000 
pounds were imported. 

Trade statistics of the Netherlands 
West Indies do not indicate individual 
fish-import items, but group them under 
classifications of “preserved fish,” “salted 
or dried,”’ or “fresh and frozen.”’ Major 
pre-war sources were the United States, 
Netherlands, Japan, Venezuela, Canada, 
and Norway. Sources of imports in re- 
cent years are not disclosed in the col- 
ony’s statistics, but it is believed that 
Canada, Newfoundland, the United 
States, and Venezuela supply the major 
part of the fish imports of the islands. 
Exports of fish from the Netherlands 
West Indies, consisted mainly of fresh 
and canned fish, the latter probably be- 
ing transshipped to Colombia and the 
British West Indies. 


CONSUMPTION AS Foop 


Fish is a staple food product in the 
diet of the Netherlands West Indies. 
Although the market is relatively small, 
consumption of fishery products in the 
islands is relatively high. Estimated on 
an edible basis, total fish consumption is 
2,606,000 pounds annually, or a _ per 
capita consumption of 25.5 pounds for a 
population of 102.000. The local catch 


accounts for one-fifth of the fish supply, 


and the other four-fifths are derived 
from imports. The islands are reported 
to be adequately supplied with fresh fish, 
although at times there has been a 
scarcity of other foodstuffs. 
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There is no production of canned or 
cured fish in the Netherlands West 
Indies; all processed fish consumed in 
the islands are imported. 


French West Indies 


The French West Indies include Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, and five smaller 
islands. All of them are located in the 
Lesser Antilles. The aggregate land 
area of the French West Indies is 1,073 
square miles and the total population is 
572,000, of which Martinique has about 
255,000. Information on the fisheries of 
the islands is even more vague than for 
the Netherlands West Indies. The econ- 
omy of the islands is mainly agricultural, 
depending almost entirely on the pro- 
duction and sale of sugar, rum, and 
bananas. Essential foodstuffs have to 
be imported. Following the occupation 
of France by the Nazis in 1940, a block- 
ade of the French West Indies was estab- 
lished in November of that year, result- 
ing in sharp reductions in the imports 
of foodstuffs. Early in 1942 trade with 
the islands ceased entirely, causing 
severe shortages of flour, dried codfish 
and edible oils, which constitute the basic 
diet of the population. The blockade 
was lifted in 1943. 


LARGE ANNUAL CATCH 


No records of the catch are available, 
but considerable quantities of fish are 
known to be taken. The U. S. Fishery 
Mission estimates the annual catch at 
about 9,000,000 pounds, which is the sec- 
ond largest catch for the Caribbean 
area—next to that of Cuba. In view of 
the severe food shortage in recent years, 
itis possible that the catch was increased 
to some extent. Local fishery resources 
seem to be well developed. The number 
of fishermen is estimated roughly at 
9,000 and the number of fishing craft at 
4500. There is no production of canned 
fish in the French West Indies, but quan- 
tities of fish are salted on the island of 
St. Martin, the southern half of which 
is a dependency of Guadeloupe. The 
size of this production is not known. 


IMPORT DATA 


Imports of fishery products into the 
French West Indies during the pre-war 
years 1937-38 averaged 11,950,000 pounds. 
Data on the foreign trade of the islands 


‘in recent years are not available, none 


having been published for Martinique 
after June 1939, and for Guadeloupe after 
1941, Comparison of trade statistics is 
therefore limited to Guadeloupe, which 
imported in pre-war years an average of 
4,340,000 pounds of fish, compared with 
1,745,000 in 1941—showing a decline of 
60 percent. Applying the same basis for 
Martinique, namely 40 percent of its 
pre-war imports, the island’s fish im- 
ports in 1941 may be estimated at 3,040,- 
000 pounds, or a total of 4,785,000 pounds 
for all of the French West Indies. 

All listed fish imports into Guadeloupe 
were dried, salted, or smoked products. 
Small quantities of canned fish probably 
were imported, but Guadeloupe statistics, 
which show only principal commodities, 
contain no record of canned fish imports. 
The composition of Martinique’s fish im- 
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ports in 1937-38 was as follows: Cured, 
98 percent; canned, 2 percent; fresh, 
negligible. Dry-salted cod is the prin- 
cipal import item, amounting to 94 per- 
cent of all fish imports for Martinique 
and probably a similar percentage for 
Guadeloupe, which does not indicate in- 
dividual items in its trade statistics. 

The major supplier of fish to the 
French West Indies in pre-war years was 
France, which accounted for 10,866,000 
pounds or 91 percent of all fish imports. 
The remainder was supplied chiefly by 
the French colonies of Miquelon-St. 
Pierre and French Morocco. Small 
quantities came from Canada, Norway, 
the British West Indies, and the United 
States. Import sources in 1941 are not 
available, but it is presumed that trade 
was continued with other French col- 
onies and to a limited extent with France 
itself. Large quantities of fish are be- 
lieved to have been imported from 
Canada and Newfoundland. 


LARGE PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION 


Fish is a highly important food item 
in the diet of the French West Indies, 
particularly dry-salted codfish. Nor- 
mally, the local population consume 
annually a total of 22,300,000 pounds of 
fishery products, estimated on an edible 
basis, or a per capita consumption of 
39 pounds for a population of 572,000. 
This is the third highest rate of fish con- 
sumption in the Caribbean area—next 
after the Leeward Islands and the Amer- 
ican Virgin Islands. In 1942 and early 
1943, when foreign trade was at a stand- 
still, per capita consumption declined 
tremendously. By January 1943, the 
reserve of codfish had been so depleted 
that only 170 grams were rationed to 
each person per month in Guadeloupe, 
or 4.5 pounds per year, equivalent to 6.7 
pounds on an edible basis. Assuming 
that the catch was the same as in normal 
times, an additional 8 pounds (edible 
basis) was consumed, raising the total 
estimated consumption to 15 pounds, or 
about 38 percent of the pre-war level of 
fish consumption. 


Conclusion 


{Eprror’s Nore: The following paragraphs 
apply not only to the foregoing article— 
“Fisheries of the Colonial West Indies and 
Bermuda’—but also to the two preceding 
articles—‘“Fisheries of Central America” and 
“Fisheries of the Caribbean Island Repub- 
lics’—which have appeared recently in this 
magazine, under dates of October 21, 1944, 
and November 11, 1944. Much of the statis- 
tical information presented below has been 
computed jointly for the entire Central 
American and Caribbean area, and, for that 
reason, was not shown in the concluding 
paragraphs of the two preceding articles of 
this series. The “Conclusion” as here given 
is general and applies to all of the Central 
American and the Caribbean area, discussed 
in the three separate articles. | 


The annual fish catch for all Central 
American and Caribbean countries is 
estimated at approximately 60,000,000 
pounds, equivalent to 30,000,000 pounds 
on an edible basis. Domestic consump- 
tion is estimated at 203,000,000 pounds 
(edible), indicating an average deficit of 
173,000,000 pounds which have been de- 
rived from imports. These averages are 
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based for the most part on 1937-42 trade 
statistics and normal production. 

Because of the drastic curtailment of 
imports from abroad during the war 
years, attempts are currently being made 
in nearly every country of the area to 
develop fishery resources and organize or 
expand local fishing industries. Some 
progress has been made, but the factors 
hindering fishery developments are 
many. There is a general shortage of all 
types of fishing gear, especially wire, 
twine, hooks, rope, sail canvas, and hand 
lines. The number of boats is inade- 
quate; there are not enough large-scale 
producing units and very few motorboats. 
Many boats are out of repair. The 
motorboats are in need of motor parts. 
In addition, operations are curtailed by 
the shortage of gasoline and fuel oils. 
Refrigeration and _ storage facilities 
needed by the fishing industry are avail- 
able only to a very limited extent. In 
most countries fish are usually handled 
without refrigeration. As a result, there 
is spoilage and in many instances a 
smaller catch. Finally, during the war 
years there has been a decline in the 
number of fishermen, many of whom 
have gone into more remunerative oc- 
cupations. 

The countries showing the largest fish 
catch are the British West Indies, Cuba, 
French West Indies, and Puerto Rico, in 
the order named. They produce 85 per- 
cent of the entire Central American and 
Caribbean catch; they account for 90 
percent of its fishermen, and possess 87 
percent of its fishing craft. Canned fish 
is produced only in Costa Rica, Cuba, 
and in the Bahama Islands, their com- 
bined production being about 700,000 
pounds annually. Costa Rica cans only 
tuna; Cuba, spiny lobster and tuna; and 
the Bahamas, crawfish and tuna. Most 
of the countries have small fish-curing 
industries, mainly drying and salting, 
producing small quantities for domestic 
consumption only. 

Cured fish imports, averaging 102,777,- 
000 pounds, normally comprised 84 per- 
cent of the total fish imports to all coun- 
tries, ,whereas canned fish amounted to 
18,310,000 pounds or 15 percent, and the 
remainder of less than 1 percent con- 
sisted of fresh and unspecified fish. In 
1942 fish imports to all countries declined 
to 75,158,000 pounds or about half of 
the pre-war level.® 

Major individual import items are: 
Dry-salted codfish, pickled mackerel and 
alewives, pickled and smoked herring, 
canned sardines, @nd canned salmon. 
Complete data on the distribution of 
these items for all countries were unob- 
tainable, but dry-salted codfish is by far 
the most important fish import item, 
accounting for about three-fourths of all 
fish imports. 

Fishery products were imported from 
23 countries specified in the trade sta- 
tistics, and small quantities came also 
from unspecified countries. Of the 23 
countries, 14 are Allied or neutral and 9 


5Included here are 1941 data for Virgin 
Islands, French West Indies, Trinidad, Bar- 
bados, and other British West Indies. If 1942 
trade data for these regions were available, 
total fish imports would be nearer the 
65,000,000-pound mark. 
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are Axis or Axis-occupied. During the 
early war years imports from Axis terri- 
tory were drastically curtailed, and since 
1841 have been completely eliminated. 
In pre-war years, about 22,500,000 pounds 
or 16 percent of all fish imports came 


._ from countries under Axis domination. 


The elimination of this source, plus cur- 
tailment of food exports from Allied and 
neutral countries, and the aggravated 
shipping situation in 1942 and 1943, 
created a _ scarcity of fish supplies 
throughout the Caribbean area. In 1943, 
the Combined Food Board recommended 
the distribution of available supplies of 
dry-salt fish based on past world-trade 
movement and present food require- 
ments in each of the countries. The 
available supplies involved the export- 
able surpluses of Canada, Newfoundland, 
Iceland, Greenland, and St. Pierre and 
Miquelon for a total of 134,464,000 
pounds, of which 50,671,000 pounds or 37 
percent was allocated to countries in 
Central America and the Caribbean area. 
This allocation is about half of the aver- 
age imports of cured fish during the 
years 1937-42. 

Major suppliers of fish to Central 
American and the Caribbean area in pre- 
war years were: Newfoundland, supply- 
ing 32 percent of the total fish imports; 
Canada, 28 percent; the United States, 12 
percent; France, 8 percent; and Norway, 
6 percent. Considerable quantities came 
from the United Kingdom, St. Pierre 
and Miquelon, and Iceland. In 1942, 
Canada, Newfoundland, and the United 
States supplied at least 88 percent of the 
total fish imports. The source for about 
7,500,000 pounds of fish, mainly imports 
into the Netherlands and French West 
Indies, is not known. A sizable part of 
this amount undoubtedly originated in 
the United States, Canada, and New- 
foundland, so that these countries per- 
haps account for 90 to 95 percent of all 
fish imports. 

Central American and Caribbear 
countries exported an average of 2,391,000 
pounds of fish annually, four-fifths of 
which was fresh fish, and the remainder 
consisted of small quantities of canned 
and cured fish. The major part of this 
export, 77 percent to be exact, went to 
the United States and the remainder 
was chiefly intra-area trade. Small 
quantities were shipped to countries out- 
side the Caribbean area in pre-war years, 
but by 1942 this small international trade 
had ceased. 

Fish forms an important item in the 
diet of most Caribbean countries, but is 
not of particular importance in Central 
American countries, with the exception 
of Panama and Costa Rica. Nicaragua, 
Honduras, Guatemala, and El Salvador 
each have a per capita consumption of 
less than 1 pound. Of the remaining 
countries, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, the 
Netherlands West Indies, the Windward 
Islands, Cuba, and Panama have a rela- 
tively high per capita consumption. In 
actual figures, Puerto Rico consumes 
48,000,000 pounds of fish (edible) annu- 
ally; Jamaica, 39,000,000; Cuba, 36,000,- 
000; French West Indies, 22,000,000; and 
Trinidad, 14,000,000. These five coun- 
tries account for 78 percent of the fish 
consumption in Central America and the 
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Exports other than agricultural prod- 
ucts were principally lumber and rub- 
ber, but they also included shark livers 
weighing 8,640 pounds; balsam of Peru 
weighing 1,069 pounds; ipecac roots, 
4,075 pounds; and 128 bales of animal 
skins, weighing 17,844 pounds, all 
shipped to the United States. A permit 
was issued for the exportation from the 
Corn Islands of 100,000 coconuts to the 
United States, the proceeds to be in- 
vested in machinery for processing vege- 
table oil. 

Approximately one-fourth of the im- 
porte consisted of petroleum products 
from Panama and the United States. 
The United States supplied about 80 per- 
cent of total imports, Panama 18 per- 
cent, and Mexico and Guatemala small 
amounts. The principal commodities 
received from the United States, other 
than petroleum products, were iron and 
steel products, flour and other food- 
stuffs, chemicals, construction materials, 
glass, tallow, cotton goods, and ma- 
chinery. 

A new vegetable-oil factory is to open 
December 15 at Managua, and the Na- 
tiona] Bank is interested in financing a 
second sesame-cleaning plant. 





Caribbean area, but have only 8,422,000 
inhabitants, or 37 percent of the area’s 
population. 


Addendum and Acknowledgment: Sources 
of Data Used in Fishery Articles 


The comprehensive survey of the fisheries 
of Central America and the Caribbean area 
by the Fishery Mission (Fiedler-Lobell- 
Lucas) of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, Department of the Interior, was the 
principal source on which the studies pub- 
lished here were based. The survey was used 
extensively, though not exclusively, in de- 
termining the fish catch and the number of 
fishermen and fishing craft. Some of the in- 
formation given here has been obtained by 
the author through personal interviews and 
correspondence. Published sources con- 
sulted are too numerous to mention, The 
following is a partial list of the major sources 
used: 

Brown, Herbert H. The Sea Fisheries of 
Barbados. Development and Welfare in the 
West Indies, Bulletin No. 1, 1942. 

Brown, Herbert H. The Sea Fisheries of 
Trinidad and Tobago. Development and 
Welfare in the West Indies, Bulletin No. 2, 
1942. 

Canada. Commercial Intelligence Journal. 
Ottawa. 

U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 
of Puerto Rico, by Norman D. Jarvis. 
ington, 1932. 

U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. Fisheries of the 
Virgin Islands, by R. H. Fiedler and N. D. 
Jarvis. Washington, 1932. 

U. S. Department of Interior. Fish and 
Wildlife Service. The Fisheries and Fishery 
Resources of the Caribbean Area, by R. H. 
Fiedler, M. J. Lobell, and C. L. Lucas. Wash- 
ington, 1943. 

U. S. Department of State. 
Islands and the War. 
Washington, 1943. 

U. S. Tariff Commission. Fish and Shell- 
fish: Import Trade of Latin American Coun- 
tries. Washington, 1942. 


The Fisheries 
Wash- 


The Caribbean 
Publication 2023. 
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Bolivia’s Chemical, 
Pharmaceutical, Output 


The 15 Bolivian concerns manufactyy. 
ing chemical and pharmaceutical prog. 
ucts in 1943 had an output valued gt 
23,007,753 bolivianos. Sales amounteg 
to 22,679,000 bolivianos. 

These concerns had a combined capj. 
tal of 11,592,909 bolivianos, or 1.4 per. 
cent of the total capital invested in Bo. 
livian manufacturing industries. 





Another Ship for Norway 


Request of the Norwegian Govern. 
ment for allocation of an additional Lib. 
erty ship has been approved, the War 
Shipping Administration announced sey. 
eral days ago. 

Transfer of this ship brings to 10 the 
Liberty ships that have been allocated 
to Norway for operation on a “bareboat 
out, time charter back” basis. 

On this basis the vessels are trans- 
ferred to the Norwegian Government, 
provisionally registered under the Nor- 
wegian flag, then time-chartered to WSA 
for operation with a crew of Norsemen. 
Ownership of all vessels remains vested 
in the United States. 





Woolen Production in Paraguay 


No production of wool yarn was re- 
corded in Paraguay for 1943, but in 1942 
production amounted to 8,337 kilograms, 
Manufacture of woolen piece goods, how- 
ever, was actively engaged in during 1943, 
production being placed at 58,357 meters 
(in addition to 173,425 pieces of unde- 
termined length), as compared with 1942 
production of 94,173 meters and 154,262 
pieces. 
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xThe following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
rivate publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 


Articles of Interest to Businessmen Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin, December 3, 1944. 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The December 3 issue contains 
these articles: 


UNITED MARITIME EXECUTIVE BOARD SES- 
SION. 


Post-War INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS: STATEMENT BY ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY ACHESON. 


Tue EXpoRT-IMPpoRT BANK: THE First TEN 
Years. ARTICLE BY ELEANOR LANSING 
DULLES. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES 
AND SPAIN RELATING TO THE OPERATION 
OF INTERNATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT SERV- 
ICE. 


FURNISHING OF INFORMATION TO THE CON- 
GRESS AND THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET. 


REINSTATEMENT OF RETURNING VETERANS 
WITH REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS. 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION TO THE CAREER 
OF FOREIGN SERVICE. 


Other Publications 


HONDURAS. Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. 1944. 9pp. Price, 10 
cents. Another pamphlet in the series 
covering the American Republics, telling 
briefly of the history, geography, popula- 
tion, resources, communications, and eco- 
nomic and social organization of Hon- 
duras. 


Available from: Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


AN AMERICAN ProGRAM. Wendell L. 
Willkie. 1944. 58 pp. Price: paper, 25 
cents; cloth, $1. A compilation of seven 
articles written by Mr. Willkie on Amer- 
ica’s problems both domestic and foreign, 
his proposed platform for the Republican 
Party, and his analyses of the platforms 
that were adopted by the two major polit- 
ical parties. Stresses the importance of 
economic relationships between nations 
and a broad, definite program of social 
security with just treatment of minori- 
ties for the attainment of real peace. - 


Available from: Simon & Schuster, 
Inc., 1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


TRANSITION OPPORTUNITIES. The Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 1944. 20 pp. Third 
edition of “Post-war Planning Now.” 
Price, 25 cents. Contains a series of ar- 
ticles listed alphabetically by industry, 
representing a cross section of industry 
trends, new products and services, and 
trade potentialities after the war. 


Available from: The Journal of Com- 
merce, 63 Park Row, New York 15, N. Y. 


Bases OverSEAS. George Weller, 1944. 
434 pp. Price, $3.50. How many of its 
present oversea bases must the United 
States hold to avoid having to fight 
again? To answer this question the au- 
thor point sout why we are today fighting 
a war international in scope, why (in his 
opinion) we should retain a world-wide 
network of bases, and how we can 
achieve such a system. 

Available from: Harcourt, Brace and 


Co., 383 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 


Tue Nazi Economic System. Otto Na- 
than. 1944. 386 pp. Price, $4. An 
analysis of how the Nazis mobilized for 
war on the economic front. Describes 
their whole control mechanism of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption, 
and the changes made in old institutions. 

Available from: Duke University Press, 
Durham, N. C. 


CuINA’s WARTIME Po.iTics 1937-44. 
Lawrence K. Rosinger. 1944. 133 pp. 
Issued under auspices of International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Price, $2. An account of the forces at 
work in China’s political structure, trac- 
ing the actual sequence of major events 
in this phase of the country’s develop- 
ment during the period of 1937-44— 
designed to furnish a basic background 
for formulating one aspect of United 
States Far Eastern post-war policy. 

Available from: Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, N. J. 
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David M. Clark (“Electronics in Ar- 
gentina”) —Born Philadelphia, Pa. St. 
Joseph’s Preparatory School graduate; 
Georgetown University, A. B., 1929; M.S. 
(Foreign Service) 1933; Sorbonne, Brit- 
ish Institute and Alliance Francaise, 
Paris, certificate, 1930; secretary and 
salesman 1933; assistant professor, trade- 
agreements seminar, Georgetown School 
of Foreign Service, 1935-36; entered Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
July 2, 1934; appointed assistant trade 
commissioner at Callao-Lima February 
1, 1937; Foreign Service officer unclassi- 
fied July 1, 1939; vice consul of career and 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service No- 
vember 16, 1939; vice consul at Tallao- 
Lima December 29, 1939; third secretary 
Managua December 31, 1943; second sec- 
retary at Buenos Aires May 2, 1944, where 
he is now assigned. 


Wilson C. Flake (“Australia”) —See 
last week’s issue of this magazine. 

Murray Frank (“Fisheries of the Co- 
lonial West Indies and Bermuda”) .— 
See the March 25, 1944, issue of ForEIcn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Donald F. Heatherington (“Great 
Britain’s Wartime Exports”).—See the 
October 28, 1944, issue of this magaine. 


John T. Reid (“Ecuador’s Market for 
Medicinals”) —Born in North Carolina. 
Stanford University, B. A. 1929; M. A. 
1930; Ph. D. 1936. Appointed special 
assistant at Quito August 15, 1942; at 
Lima May 9, 1944; at Habana September 
19, 1944. 


Major General Julian L. Schley (“Peru 
Develops Its Amazon Empire”) .—Assist- 
ant Coordinator and Director of the De- 
partment of Transportation, Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs. General Schley is 
a graduate of the U.S. Military Academy 
and of the Engineer School of the Army. 
He was commander of the 307th Regi- 
ment of Engineers in the First World 
War, Commandant of the Engineer 
School of the U. S. Army at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia, Engineer of Maintenance of the 
Panama Canal frdm 1928 to 1932, Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone from 
1932 to 1936, and Chief of Engineers of 
the U. S. Army from 1937 to 1941. Heis 
a member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and of the Society of 
American Military Engineers. General 
Schley has traveled extensively by land 
and by air throughout Mexico, Central 
America and the Caribbean, and in South 
America. He is considered an authority 
on the problems of transportation and 
communication within the American 
Republics. 





In 1943, 18,000 tons of oilseeds, yield- 
ing 4,000 tons of oil, were harvested in 
Chile. 
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